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NEWS OF 


O man has a better right to speak about the future of Europe, 
N in particular of Central Europe, than Dr. Benes, by reason 
both of his long experience as Foreign Minister and President of 
Czechoslovakia and of the sufferings his country has undergone as 
a resuit Of the surrenders made at Munich. His speech at Man- 
chester last Saturday was full of constructive vision and practical 
suggestion. He postulates the fullest association of Soviet Russia 
in the affairs of the Continent. That, of course, will depend largely 
on Russia herself, but the part she played at Geneva under M. 
Litvinoff in the middle thirties indicated no reluctance to participate 
in international co-operation. For Germany, which must of course 
be totally disarmed but cannot be wiped off the map of Europe, 
Dr. Benes foresees, or desires, a federation of autonomous States 
on the 1914, or a still earlier, model, but it would seem imperative 
that the local governments should be built up first during the period 
of Allied occupation and the process of federating them into a 
central Government come later. The one essential, said Dr. Benes, 
and there will be few to disagree with him, is to smash for ever the 
Pan-German Drang nach Osten gospel. If that is not done the in- 
terval between wars may be shorter than last time. The problem of the 
Danube Valley States remains, and here Dr. Benes, it would appear, 
still favours the idea of some kind of confederation, which alone 
can enable small and numerous political units to prosper economic- 
ally ; Czechoslovakia herself has already carried arrangements of 
this kind with her neighbour Poland to an advanced stage. Austria, 
it is assumed, would regain her full independence. Nothing more 
than a bare outline of reconstruction plans for Europe can be given 
in a single address, but this particular outline is an admirable basis 
for a considered picture, with the details to be filled in gradually. 


A Year Ago at Pearl Harbour 

On the eve of the anniversary of the entry of the United States 
into the war the Navy Department in Washington issued a report 
on the military event which opened it—the treacherous and deadly 
attack at Pearl Harbour, which caught the American Navy and 
Air Force unprepared. At the time jt was obviously impossible 
to make known the full extent of the disaster—to have done so 
would have been to give valuable information to the enemy. It 
was announced, quite correctly, that two battleships and two only 
had been sunk—‘ Arizona’ and ‘ Oklahoma ’—but rumour was busy 
with tales of other losses; and it is now reported that, in fact, 
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three other battleships were completely disabled, and three others 
damaged to an extent that put them temporarily oug of action. 
Three of the seven cruisers present were also temporarily out of 
action. Thus at one blow, before the immediacy of war was fully 
realised, the American Pacific fleet suffered crippling losses in 
capital ships which for the moment gave the Japanese that 
superiority at sea without which their lightning successes in Malaya, 
Java, the Philippines and elsewhere could not have been gained. 
But the very magnitude of the losses produced by this sudden 
act of treachery was not without its compensations, in that it brought 
home to the Americans the full meaning of the war, and steeled 
them in the resolve to throw the whole of their energy into pro- 
viding the means for victory. What is scarcely less surprising 
than Pearl Harbour itself is the rapidity with which the United 
States has repaired the situation. Three of the damaged battleships 
and the three damaged cruisers returned to service months ago, 
and, in addition, new ships under construction have been completed. 
The United States has been steadily and swiftly building up again 
her naval strength in the Pacific, and its weight will be increasingly 
felt. 


The Conquest of Unemployment 

In a speech at Oxford, last Sunday, Sir William Beveridge 
insisted once again that the avoidance of mass unemployment was an 
essential condition on which the whole of his social insurance scheme 
rested. His report assumed that the average number of unem- 
ployed persons would be not more than 1,500,000—a figure which is 
considerably below the average for the period between the two 
wars. This means that if we are to have security from want, 
which it is the object of his report to provide, we must have security 
from idleness—we must conquer unemployment. This, side by side 
with security against military aggression, is a major objective of 
post-war reconstruction—it is the sine qud non of winning the 
peace. That this cannot be achieved without scientific design, and 
without machinery for executing it, is now clear to everyone ; some 
kind of economic general staff, such as Sir William suggests, will 
be indispensable, enjoying the services of free, alert, constructive 
minds. It may seem true logically that if we are able, as we are, 
to abolish unemployment under the necessities of war, we can 
abolish it under the necessities of peace. But we know how much 
preparation war requires. Even more preparation is required for 
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peace. It is not even possible to apply programmes of constructive 
work in anticipation of slumps unless the programmes are all ready 
before the moment comes. We cannot apply a wise policy of 
industrial credit without the financial machinery and a formulation 
of procedure. Nor ought we to neglect at the present moment a 
searching inquiry into the question of post-war controls, and the 
degree in which they should be maintained or modified after the 
war. Everything also will depend on our capacity to regain our 
export trade, and the relations which we establish with other 
countries ; and, above all, on the extent to which we can rely 
on the co-operation of the United States in the effort to restore 
world trade, and to eliminate want and idleness in other countries. 


America and the Peace 

America holds the key to the situation. Without her active 
participation in the new world order it is not too much to say 
that the peace cannot be fully won. President Roosevelt and his 
Administration at Washington have no doubts about the part 
their country ought to play after the war. Their attitude was 
clearly expressed by Mr. Sumner Welles in a broadcast last Sunday. 
He said that just as an association of the free peoples was essential 
now for the preservation of American liberty, so when the war was 
won it would be essential for future security. He pointed out 
that if the American people had been willing a generation ago 
to bear their share in safeguarding peace and in maintaining the 
world order, then there would have been no total war today. That 
is the view of the Under-Secretary of State, who speaks for himself 
alone, but we know it is also the view of those associated with 
him in the American Government. But will it be the view of the 
next American Government? Is it the view of the American people? 
Will the Republican Party, whose representative may win the 
next Presidential Election, be of the same opinion? Isolationism is 
far from dead, and wins support not only from politicians, but from 
a long tradition of self-sufficiency and many other influences, in- 
cluding that of extreme pacifism. So far as the Republicans are 
concerned, Mr. Wendell Willkie cannot be regarded as representa- 
tive ; but that the party is not prepared to declare itself isolationist 
is indicated by the fact that Mr. Werner Schroeder failed to secure 
election for the party chairmanship, and that Mr. Harrison Spangler, 
an entirely colourless compromise, was finally elected in his stead. 
The direction taken by opinion among the masses of the American 
nation during the next year or two will be a determining factor in 
the winning of a permanent world peace. 


Liberal Imperialism 

It fell to Lord Cranborne, who until the other day was Colonial 
Secretary, to speak for the Government in the House of Lords 
debate ori Colonial policy last week. He insisted that so far from 
having reason to be ashamed of our administration in the Colonies, 
there is much in it of which we might be proud. He maintained 
that our recent failure in Malaya had nothing whatever to do with 
the administration of the country ; it was a military defeat. Lord 
Cranborne spoke of the principles that have guided our recent 
Colonial policy, and some of the administrative measures taken, 
and did not attempt to commit his successor in regard to future 
programmes ; and he did not say whether he accepted the view that 
a standing joint select committee on Colonial affairs should be 
created. The difficulty in generalising about the Colonies is that 
each has its own separate problems, and that they have not all 
reached the same stage of development. Self-government is the 
ultimate aim for all, but only some of them are advanced enough 
for any large degree of association in self-government. The plan 
generally is to make what use can be made of customs that exist 
in a country, and pave the way by stages with a view to ultimate 
self-governing institutions. The course of preparation means more 
education, better health services, and provision for social security. 
Interesting results may be expected from the work of the Colonial 
Labour Advisory Committee. It must be among our fiyst aims to 
improve the standard of living throughout the Colonial Empire, 
and if such improvement is to be rapid this country must be pre- 
pared to provide more capital for development, having always in 
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mind that the interests of the native population must be the maip 
consideration. Unfortunately, foreign opinion js apt to judge ou 
Colonial administration by the records of the last century, and too 
little is known about what is being done today. It is of greg 
importance that by better publicity we should develop an informed 
public opinion both at home and abroad, so that effective thinking 
may be done here, and fair criticism become possible outside. We 
have more ground for pride than for self-reproach. 


General Smuts and the War Machine 

The high tribute which General Smuts paid to this country 
and the Prime Minister last Sunday is that of a man who once 
fought against the British, who recognised the splendour of the 
treatment dealt out to his people by the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government, who became an active member of the War Cabinet 
in the last war, and has recently, here as in his own country, put 
his unique experience at the disposal of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. General Smuts is the most candid of men, and he 
would not have gone out of his way to speak of the present War 
Cabinet, the Defence Committee, and the Chiefs of Staffs Com- 
mittee (whose meetings he attended) as he has done unless he 
believed that the machine was working successfully. He reminds 
us that this is a different war from the last one, and that ths 
personality of a Lloyd George will express itself through one sort 
of machine, that of a Churchill through another ; in either case 
real unity of direction must centre in the leader. General Smuts, 
in fact, insists that a strong case can be made out for the present 
machinery of war direction. This is important advocacy. None 
the less, even if we admit all that he says, it does not follow 
that the machine is as good as it might be, or that with a better 
machine Mr. Churchill’s inspiring personality would not find still 
more adequate expression. The General cites an instance which 
is much to the point when he tells how he suggested a special 
organisation to deal with the U-boat menace in the light of im- 
portant clues which were being separately followed up by the 
naval, the air, and the science authorities. This suggestion, which 
was acted upon, came from a man who at the time had none 
of the exacting preoccupations of a department in his charge, 
—a fact which shows how valuable it is to have in the War Cabinet 
men free to give their main attention to the conduct of the war. 


The Young Recruits 

The new National Service Bill debated in the House of Commons 
last Tuesday brings us nearer the point, now very near, when 
the fullest possible use of man-power for all the purposes of war 
will have been reached. The main object of the Bill is to enable 
young men to make full use of the year between 18 and 19, so 
that they will be ready for service anywhere at the latter age. 
To make this possible the age of registration is fixed four months 
before youths reach their eighteenth birthday. It is not proposed 
to alter the rule that no man shall be sent overseas for Army 
service till he is 19, but it is desired that those who reach that age 
in the Army shall have a full year’s training behind them, without 
which they cannot be really fit for active service. The effect of 
the change will be to make 100,000 additional men available during 
1943. So far as the industrial army engaged on national work 
is concerned, little more can be done to draft men into industry, 
or out of it, into the fighting army; the later age groups do not 
afford much reserve for recruiting men for the armed forces. No 
doubt we already have very large numbers of men in the Amny, 
and since Dunkirk the losses have been on a far smaller scale than 
in the last war. But undoubtedly the time is very near when 
a vast Army will be required for active warfare, and we must be 
prepared to fill in the gaps which losses will inevitably create ; 
and we shall require not only numbers to fill them, but numbers of 
men perfectly trained. Now is the time to complete the marshalling 
of all the men there are, and make certain that they lack nothing 
which training and equipment can give. That Arts courses at the 
universities should have to cease is deplorable in view of post-war 
needs in education. Here it may well be doubted whether present 
gain compensates for future loss. 
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L’AFFAIRE DARLAN 


HE secret session of the House of Commons on the subject 
of Admiral Darlan will, in itself, do nothing to allay the general 
and growing concern about the position being accorded to that 
equivocal politician in North Africa. What, in the briefest sum- 
mary, is Admiral Darlan’s recent record? He was a member of 
Marshal Pétain’s Vichy Cabinet from the first, joining it in June, 
1940, immediately after Reynaud had been outvoted on the 
question of continuing the war, and in the capacity of Minister of 
Marine he gave full assent to the German demand that the French 
fleet should be demobilised and disarmed. From that moment he 
was an unwavering and unhesitating advocate of collaboration with 
Germany, and at the beginning of 1941, after Laval had been 
shelved, he was Vice-Premier, Foreign Minister, Minister of the 
Interior, and Minister of Marine, as well as Pétain’s titular suc- 
cessor. He was, in a word, the Vichy Government, and that 
Government’s whole policy of collaboration was his policy. In 
May of 1941 he went to Berchtesgaden and had an interview, to 
all appearance completely amicable, with Hitler and Ribbentrop, 
and came back pledged to still further collaboration ; in the same 
month, in a broadcast speech, he pointed to “ the failure of our 
former allies ” as one of the reasons for France’s downfall. A month 
later he preached collaboration in a further broadcast, coupling his 
appeal with a bitter denunciation of the de Gaulle movement. At 
the end of last year and the beginning of this he had talks with 
both Goering and Ciano, and it was only after Laval had been 
forced on Pétain once more by Hitler in April that Darlan ceased 
to be the single dominating figure at Vichy. From that date he 
has been Commander-in-Chief of all the Vichy French forces. It 
was in that capacity that last May he embodied in an order of the 
day addressed to the French forces in Madagascar the adjuration 
“Never forget that the English betrayed us in Flanders, that they 
attacked us treacherously at Mers-el-kébir, at Dakar and in Syria, 
that they are murdering the civilians of France, that they have 
tried to starve women and children at Djibuti.” 

This is the man whom in North Africa General Eisenhower 
has delighted to honour, and it is not surprising that the situation 
thus created should be regarded here with dismay as well as with 
disgust. The position, no doubt, was difficult. What Admiral 
Darlan was doing in North Africa when the American and British 
forces landed is not entirely clear. Ostensibly he was assuring 
himself of. the capacity of North Africa to resist an Anglo- 
American attack. On the other hand there are those who credit 
him with considerable expertise in judging the psychological 
moment for leaving a sinking ship. At all events, after being enter- 
tained for a day or two by an American general,—whether as a 
privileged prisoner or an honoured guest is still obscure—he was 
found negotiating with the Americans for a general armistice, and 
a communiqué emanating from Allied headquarters on November 
11th opened with the announcement that “ Admiral Jean Darlan 
has issued to all commanders in French North Africa an order 10 
cease hostilities.” Admiral Darlan simultaneously issued a state- 
ment of his own, intimating that “I assume authority over North 
Africa in the name of the Marshal.” On November 13th, in 
another proclamation, he announced that, in full agreement with 
General Nogués, Commander-in-Chief of Morocco, and with the 
approval of the American authorities, “I resume responsibility 
in North Africa.” General Giraud, who when the Allied troops 
landed was expected to assume leadership in North Africa, had no 
part in all this. Darlan filled the picture. 

So much for the position in North Africa. Its creation, dis- 
tasteful and on a long view actually dangerous as it is, can be 
defended on military grounds. It was of vital importance that 
the Allied troops should be established as soon, and with as little 


resistance and bloodshed as possible, in Morvcco and Algeria. If 
Darlan had organised resistance much valuable time, and 
thousands of lives, would have been lost, and many more Germans 
would have reached Tunis than have got there as it is. General 
Eisenhower was conducting a military operation, and he was justi- 
fied in securing the removal of obstacles where he could, and 
disregarding for the moment political considerations with which 
as a soldier he was not concerned. But the situation needed 
clarification badly, and the statement made by President Roosevelt 
on November 17th came not a moment too soon. His declaration 
was uncompromising. “I thoroughly understand and approve,” 
he said, “ the: feeling in the United States and Great Britain, and 
among all other United Nations, that in view of the past two years 
no permanent arrangement should be made with Admiral Darlan,” 
and he described “the present temporary arrangement in North 
and West Africa” as “ only a temporary expedient, justified solely 
by the stress of battle.” That is perfectly reasonable, and if 
matters had been left there no one could have had ground for 
complaint. But it immediately became apparent that Darlan was 
assiduously making his position unassailable. On November 19th 
he anrounced that he had assumed the post of High Commis- 
sioner in North Africa ; on November 23rd he stated that French 
West Africa, including Dakar, had put itself under his orders ; 
on November 27th he called on all France to crush Germany and 
Italy and deliver the fatherland ; on December 2nd he declared 
that he had “ assumed the rights and responsibilities of a Govern- 
ment,” and fortified himself with an Imperial Council consisting 
of the North African provincial governors and General Giraud ; 
on December 4th a further claim was made by his paper, the 
fournal d’Alger, to the effect that “ Admiral Darlan, the High 
Commissioner for the French Empire, has assumed the leadership 
de jure and de facto of the French Colonial Empire,”—which pre- 
sumably includes the vast territories acknowledging de Gaulle. 

In all this, of course, there is both gain and loss, but the fact 
that superficially the gain may be more apparent does not mean 
that it therefore predominates. It is true, apparently, that General 
Nogués took his stand, spontaneously or otherwise, by Darlan, 
consenting only in conjunction with him to bring resistance in 
Morocco to an end and throw in his lot with the Allies. In such 
circumstances, it may be admitted at once, it was very difficult 
for General Eisenhower, as a commender faced with a critical 
military situation, to do anything but what he did, though some 
of the messages he has addressed to Darlan were marked by a 
cordiality both superfluous and impolitic. But the dangers of the 
situation that has grown up are obvious, and it no longer suffices 
for General Eisenhower to maintain that he must get on with the 
war and leave the politics of French North Africa to Darlan. 
President Roosevelt saw that plainly three weeks ago, and it may 
be necessary for him, as Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Army, to repeat and elaborate what he said so pointedly then. 

For the consequences of the apparent favour shown to Admiral 
Darlan are far-reaching. They inevitably create a situation of 
some difficulty as between London and Washington, -for neither 
the Foreign Office nor, so far as is known, the military authorities 
here or in North Africa, have said a word to recognise the supple 
Admiral’s pretensions. The State Department at Washington 
always aimed at maintaining relations with Vichy as long as 
possible, though Mr. Hull does not differ from the President today. 
Members of Parliament will no doubt have been reassured about 
British policy in the course of the secret session, and it is very 
much to be hoped that some statement will be issued to set the 
public mind at rest on that point, even if it cannot be on the larger 
issue. Meanwhile Darlan’s political progress is causing discom- 
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fiture of the deepest order in the ranks of the Fighting French, 
who were dying in battle against Germany by land, sea and air 
while Darlan was living only to promote the execution of Hitler’s 
orders in France. The news has been received with something 
like incredulity in France itself, where the distinction between 
Laval and Darlan was counted about as wide as a razor’s edge. It 
has profoundly disquieted and disheartened the lesser Allies, 
who ask if quislings everywhere are to be accorded most-favoured- 
traitor treatment in the interests of appeasement. And Russia is 
known to have made strong representations on the subject. What 
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has been done can probably not be undone at this moment. But 
not a step more must be taken. And everything President Roose. 
velt said about temporary arrangements and military expedients 
ought to be repeated and re-emphasised in both Washington and 
London. What is indispensable is to lay it down irrevocably that 
the future of France and the French colonies must be settled by 
Frenchmen themselves when freedom of choice is restored to 
them, and that no man and no faction can be allowed today to 
assume a position calculated to prejudice that freedom by the 
smallest iota. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


PECULATIONS, such as I indulged in last* week, about 

Lord Linlithgow’s successor, are stilled by the amnounce- 
ment that Lord Linlithgow is to be his own successor for another 
six months. It is not a satisfactory arrangement, in spite of the 
plausible arguments with which the announcement of the further 
prolongation of the Viceroy’s term of office is adorned. The one 
thing India desires is some sign that things are not to go on 
precisely as they.are today, and this makes it look extremely likely 
that they will, though, of course, it is quite open to Lord Linlithgow 
to pursue further certain reforms he has initiated, by, for.example, 
completing the Indianisation of his Council. But what is really 
depressing is the coriclusion that there is no one in the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom, or indeed the whole Com- 
monwealth, both equal to the great responsibilities the Viceroyalty 
entails, and willing to undertake them. It is an immense oppor- 
tunity for someone, and though the various Ministers and others 
who are said to have been invited to go to Delhi may all have 
had good reasons for declining, the fact that Lord Linlithgow is 
carrying on simply because no one can be found to succeed him 
does argue a distressing impoverishment in the field of constructive 
statesmanship. And what likelihood is there of a sudden afflux 
of suitable candidates in six months’ time? Meanwhile, to turn 
to another aspect of the Indian problem, the need for competent 
British speakers who can put the British case to American audi- 
ences is, as a prominent American particularly friendly to this 
country impressed on me this week, as urgent as ever. American 
Universities are full of young Indians preaching the Congress 
gospel wherever they go. It is perfectly easy to make reasonable 
Americans, which means most Americans, appreciate the difficulties 
of the Indian situation once the case is intelligently put. But it is 


not being put, intelligently or otherwise. 
x * * 7. 


There is a wholesome and fruity vigour about one ‘comment on 
the Beveridge Report,—one, moreover, brief enough to permit of 
quotation in extenso here. It appeared in The Times last week, 
and ran as follows: 

Sm,—In my opinion, the way of the Beveridge Report is the road 
to the moral ruin of the nation; it is the way tending to weaken 
still further the spirit of initiative and adventure, the stimulus of 
competition, courage, and self-reliance. It substitutes emphasis on 
rights for emphasis on obligations, and collective personal charity 
for private personal charity. It is a blow at the heart of the nation, 
with the weapon of a seductive opiate. It is the way of sleep, not 
a symptom of the vitality of our civilisation, but of its approaching 
end.—Yours, &c., OswaLp T. FaLk 


14 St. Giles’, Oxford. 

Mr. Falk, I believe, is a* stockbroker, and I should judge a pretty 
comfortable stockbroker. I have no doubt many good causes 
benefit by his private personal charity. I have no doubt, too, that 
stockbroking—a completely honourable profession—caJls for high 
qualities of initiative and adventure. But somehow, when I think 
of farm-labourers and artisans earning about as much in a fort- 
night as I (perhaps quite wrongly) assume Mr. Falk to earn in a 
day by facilitating the exchange of stocks and shares, falling under 
the disabilities and anxieties of illness or unemployment or old 
age, this full-tongued exercise in invective against an attempt to 
ensure them bare freedom from want leaves me—not cold, but 
a little hot. 


The spectacle of five Law Lords sitting in judgement on a 
sash-cord, after a High Court Judge and three Lord Justices hag 
done the same, is an admirable example of the meticulous attention 
the law can pay to apparent trifles. But in point of fact the 
principle involved in the case in question was by no means trivial, 
and it directly interests every tenant. The occupant of a house 
owned by Salford City Council reported to the rent-collector that a 
sash-cord in the only window in a top bedroom was broken. The 
window consequently jammed. Nothing was done about it, and in 
due time the other cord broke, with the result that the sash fell, 
crushing the tenant’s hand. She sued the City Council for damages, 
but Mr. Justice Croom-Johnson found against her, on the ground 
that the defective sash-cord did not prevent the house from being 
reasonably fit for human habitation within the meaning of the Act. 
The Appeal Court upheld that ruling, but last Friday the House of 
Lords, in a very sensible judgement read by Lord Atkin, took the 
view that the breaking of one cord involved the strong probability 
that the. other would break in due course, that in any case the 
window must remain permanently open or permanently shut, that 
this rendered the room unfit for human habitation, and that, as 
there were only two bedrooms all told, the house as a whole became 
unfit for habitation by a working-class family. Damages of £260 
were accordingly awarded to the plaintiff. If it is a nice point 
of law it is a plain piece of common sense. 

* * * * 


The presentation of Cliveden to the National Trust by Lord 
Astor is to be welcomed not merely because it means the acquisi- 
tion for public purposes of a great house, which has not, a it 
happens, the merit of great antiquity, but because it ensures the 
preservation of a noble reach of the Thames, of which, by the way, 
an impressive view is obtained from the slopes of Cliveden itself; 
the fact that the adjoining stretch of bank, owned by Lord 
Desborough, is to be safeguarded equ lly from building, is doubly 
welcome. The original house at Cliveden had a Royal tenant in 
Frederick Prince of Wales—Poor Fred—son of George II and 
father of George III; it was there, and in his time, that “Rule 
Britannia,” verse if not poctry, was first heard, for it had a place 
in Thomson’s Masque of Alfred, performed for the first time in the 
open-air theatre at Cliveden in 1740. The sentiments it expresses, 
perhaps, had better not be emphasised overmuch if Cliveden is 
ultimately devoted, as Lord and Lady Astor wish, to some purpose 
serving the promotion of Anglo-American understanding. 

* + * . 

Mr. Geoffrey Mander, I am glad to see, has been pursuing the 
question of the “University of Sulgrave” a little farther in the 
House of Commons. He asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Tuesday whether all universities in Great Britain were at present 
receiving funds from the University Grants Committee. The Chan- 
cellor replied, “ Yes, Sir.” Did that, Mr. Mander pursued, include 
the great and famous University of Sulgrave? “No, Sir,” 
answered the Chancellor, “I would hardly include that under the 


title of ‘university’.” A further question by Miss Rathbone (who 


represents the English Universities), “Can the right hon. gentleman 
not do something to warn the country about this bogus and dis- 
creditable university?” received no answer—and perhaps needed 
JANUS. 


none, 
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THE FOURTH WINTER 


By STRATEGICUS 


. MAISKY some time ago warned us that “General Winter” 
had been demoted and, if not reduced to the ranks, at least 
relegated to the status of a subaltern. It may be true that winter 
does not play so great a part in conditioning the issue of military 
operations as it did in the wars of long ago, but it remains certain 
that climatic conditions govern warfare to an extent that we shall 
only be able to gauge accurately when the war has become a 
memory. It was Goering who reminded us of how gravely winter 
interfered last year with the German plans on the Russian front ; 
and this not only by inflicting untold suffering upon the German 
troops, who had to maintain positions under all its rigours, but 
even in a direct military sense. 

Warfare cannot be conceived of in vacuo; it is only possible to 
discuss it in connexion with a given group of conditions, of which 
topography is one. During the winter, Goering admitted, the topo- 
graphy of Russia changed fundamentally. On certain sectors of 
the front rivers and swamps had interposed so effective a barrier 
that the troop concentration could be enormously economised. Such 
obstacles enabled the Germans to strike with a great superiority 
of force on some sectors while holding others thinly. These dis- 
positions were not only approved by common sense but were 
sanctioned by success. When winter came, however, the swamps 
were turned into hard ground. The rivers became shining highways 
for skis, the horse-drawn and the aero-propelled sleigh. The 
bulwarks which had before held off the assailants then provided 
avenues through which they could penetrate to the rear of fortified 
positions, Instead of part of the defensive system they became the 
raw material of the most precious commodity of all warfare— 
surprise. To the detached onlooker the really surprising thing 
is the fact, admitted by Goering, that the revolution took the 
Germans by surprise. 

There are, however, phases which precede and follow that change; 
and the present is one. The deep snows impose an obstacle to 
swift and massive movement. Although light artillery, the general- 
purposes mortar and anti-aircraft guns can be moved by sleigh, 
and at times even by troops provided with skis, heavy artillery 
and tanks are difficult to concentrate against positions which yield 
to little else. Large masses of troops are also leg-bound, and 
manoeuvre, except limited tactical manoeuvre, becomes almost im- 
possible. It is in the light of these conditions that we must view the 
operations on the Russian front. In the Stalingrad area the Russians 
have won a great victory ; and, whatever the sequel, that fact cannot 
be ignored. But the exploitation of the victory lags, and must lag, 
unless the Russians are to undertake unnecessary risks. They have 
cut off before Stalingrad, between the Don and the Volga, a con- 
siderable force ; and another body of troops appears to be cut off 
between the Chir and the Stalingrad-Tikhoretsk railway. 


Timoshenko seems to have launched a number of columns across 
the Don and interposed between the army encircled in the Don- 
Volga corridor a very considerable force. The territory in which 
it is operating contains numerous pockets of the enemy, which are 
being surrounded and reduced as occasion serves ; but, as it is as 
extensive as three or four of the largest English counties put 
together, the reduction must take time. These pockets of enemy 
troops, and the large pocket east of the Don, are condemned to 
live and operate upon the stores on the ground, with the additional 
supplies which can be brought by air. The deep snows that impede 
rapid movement by the Russians must check even more the attempts 
at relief ; and the great quadrilateral which the Russians occupy up 
to the upper Chir stands between the isolated enemy and his 
reserves, 

A somewhat similar situation governs the operations on the central 
sector of the front. About Rzhev, in the neighbourhood of Bielyi 
and about Veliki Luki, there are pockets of German troops which 
have been more or less comp!etely cut off from all the normal sources 
of supply and reinforcement. The Russian objective is not neces- 
sarily to reduce these pockets ; not at all events to shoulder any 
undue risks in their reduction. It is to make their relief or main- 





tenance so difficult that the Germans’ winter strategy will be rendered 
almost impossible. ° 

The invasion of North, Africa and the advance into Libya have 
compelled a dispersion of the German forces. Hitler has had to 
dip into his reserves and draw upon other fronts in order to find the 
new forces required to garrison southern Europe against the day 
when the Allies can threaten invasions at many points. Some part 
of the force has been drawn from Russia already. It is clear from 
the evidence of reliable correspondents that some of the Luftwaffe 
squadrons which were lately in Russia are now in North Africa, 
In spite of the experience in Russia last year, Hitler undoubtedly 
thought the country would be winter-bound ; and the fresh calls in 
the south had to be met. It is because of the swift enemy reaction 
that the Allies are finding difficulty in clearing up the situation in 
the north-east corner of Tunisia. Hitler has already transferred a 
considerable force of the Luftwaffe, including some of its latest 
models, to Sardinia, Sicily and the airfields of Tunisia; and the 
Allies who could place there a superior force are grounded for lack 
of airfields and the services that keep aircraft in the air. 

Another element that is not without its importance in this con- 
nexion is the stand which Rommel is making about Mersa and El: 
Agheila. There is no reason to doubt that the Eighth Army will 
ultimately destroy the enemy force ; and General Montgomery is 
certainly wise to reorganise fully, and complete his concentration 
of supplies, before striking. But while Rommel is able to maintain 
himself on this narrow strip of Cyrenaica, while he can prevent the 
Eighth Army moving into Tripolitania, he is performing the useful 
service of splitting the air-power of the Allies in North Africa, The 
Middle East Command cannot co-operate -thoroughly with the Air 
Force in Tunisia. It can, and does, play its part in the strategic 
bombing of the airfields in Sardinia, Sicily and Bizerta and Tunis}; 
and without that assistance it is not easy to see how the First Army 
could have made such progress as it has ; but it cannot reinforce 
General Eisenhower’s command in giving complete cover in battle, 

As far as one can judge, the hard fighting which is going on in 
Tunisia is conditioned by the air factor. It was pointed out as soon 
as Bizerta rose above the horizon that it could not be taken, much 
less held and maintained, without a superior air force, General 
Anderson appears to have thrust forward part of his troops in 
defiance of the conditions in the hope that he could seize Bizerta and 
Tunis by an attaque brusquée. He was justified in so doing by the 
knowledge that the Germans are steadily reinforcing the troops that 
hold the bridgehead. In the event it proved that he attacked too 
slowly to find the position weakly held, and too weakly to maintain 
himself in the positions he had at first overrun. But his main 
weakness appears to have been the lack of air-cover. It is obvious 
that his communications are long and poor and that it may require 
some time before he can concentrate the requisite force to brush 
General Nehring off the narrow bridgehead. But it is only a delay 3 
and the army: is attempting to secure the airfields from which to 
launch its fighter cover for the next challenge. 

The part the climate can play in military operations is once again 
seen in this episode. The Eighth Army has made splendid headway, 
but it was bogged by mud for several crucial days, and the German 
commentators frankly admit the extent of their debt to the heavy 
rains. If it had not been for that unfortunate check, Rommel might 
well have been caught and destroyed, and the Middle East Air Force 
might have been giving to the First Army the cover which proved 
of so much service to the Eighth. However much we try to write 
down the influence of climatic conditions, they will, time and 
again, intervene with that marginal factor that turns defeats or in- 
decisive engagements into victories. 

It is also evident ihat the climate in Russia is influencing the 
operations in North Africa and vice versa. What the Russians are 
at present doing is to throw a spanner into Hitler’s strategic plan, 
by compelling him to fight when he least desires to. The design 
of the new phase of the war is filling out, however disappointing 
be the detail of the sector in which we are most concerned, 
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A NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE? 


By SIR FARQUHAR BUZZARD* 


VEN a prelimin’iry survey of the Beveridge Report gives us a 
sensation similar to that experienced when we first place our 
feet on dry land after an ocean voyage. Refreshed and inspired 
by inhaling, for a while, the ozonic but precarious breezes of the 
Atlantic Charter, we welcome the firm ground provided by this 
report as a solid base from which to attack the insecurity inherent 
in our social system. Sir William Beveridge has done much more 
than present us with the picture of social services in this country 
as they exist today ; he has painted with a masterly and convincing 
hand the principles which should guide us in planning their post- 
war reconstruction, principles which, however disturbing to some 
vested interests, and however open to criticism of detail, hardly 
admit of controversy. 

The plan of social security here proposed involves three particular 
assumptions—that of children’s allowances, that of comprehensive 
health and rehabilitation services and that of the maintenance of 
employment. It is with the second of these that the medical pro- 
fession is particularly concerned. The assumption that compre- 
hensive health and rehabilitation services will be established is partly 
justified by the statement made by the Minister of Health in October, 
1941, in the House of Commons, when speaking of the future of 
the hospitals of the country. Mr. Ernest Brown said it was 
the objective of the Government to ensure that, by means of a com- 
prehensive hospital service, appropriate treatment shcu!d be readily 
available to every person in need of it. But Sir William goes rather 
further than the Government has yet committed itself. He assumes 
a National Health Service for prevention as well as for cure of 
disease and disability by medical treatment, one which covers 
rehabilitation by treatment both medical and post-medical. 

Unfortunately little more is said in regard to the prevention of 
disease and disability, which is not the task of the hospitals, which 
is far more important to the nation than remedial medicine and 
which, to be efficient, must eventually be the chief concern of the 
general practitioner working in close collaboration with, if not as a 
part of, the public health services. For this role the general 
practitioner has not yet been properly trained, nor has he the 
requisite time in the midst of his busy attempts to cure or patch 
those of his clients who are already diseased or disabled. Radical 
changes in the medical curriculum must be made before the general 
practitioner is fitted for the part he should play in promoting and 
preserving good health. 

We must forgive Sir William for stating that rehabilitation is “a 
new field of activity with great possibilities.” “Rehabilitation” is 
a term new to the public, but only expresses in one word what an 
experienced doctor would regard as the right treatment, psychological 
as well as physical, of any patient who has been the victim of 
disease or injury, a system of treatment which should begin at the 
earliest possible moment and which requires of every doctor an 
adequate knowledge of the social and psychological aspects of his 
art. While it is true that provision of more accommodation for 
convalescence and better organisation of re-education and training 
during that critical period are urgently necessary, it is the confidence 
of the disabled man or woman in the doctor, and his or her mental 
attitude engendered by treatment, which really matter. It will be 
unfortunate if rehabilitation comes to be regarded as a newly-dis- 
covered remedy dependent on purely physical agencies for its success. 

The chief value of this part of the report lies, however, in the 
reasoned and judicial summary of the advantages and disadvantages 
to be gained by the community from the introduction of a universal 
compulsory contribution to cover all forms of treatment. After full 
discussion a decision is arrived at in favour of such a payment, a 
form of insurance whereby every citizen is entitled to obtain what- 
ever treatment his case requires, at home or in hospital, medical, 
dental or subsidiary, without a treatment charge. 





* Sir Farquhar is Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, and Chair- 
man of the Medical Advisory Committee of the Nuffield Provincial 
Hospitals Trust. 


This decision, whatever its fate, is one of great courage and 
imagination, in that it would appear to involve such revolutionary 
consequences as the extinction of the contributory schemes on which 
the voluntary hospitals so largely depend for their incomes, and 
consequently the passage of those hospitals themselves to some form 
of control and administration different from that which has hitherto 
prevailed. It involves, too, a great limitation of private practice, a 
limitation of such degree that it would seem to indicate the beginning 
of the end of that part of a doctor’s livelihood. 

On these two questions alone the medical profession is divided, 
perhaps more evenly divided than might appear from the interim 
draft report of the planning commission set up by the British 
Medical Association. While the majority of the profession, repre- 
senting chiefly those in established practice, general or consultant, 
will oppose these revolutionary changes, there is undoubtedly a 
considerable body of opinion, especially among its younger members 
and even among medical students, that the time has come when both 
a National Hospital Service and a National Health Service on a 
salaried basis should be established. The ultimate decisions must 
be made, and should be made, by, the State, guided by the interests 
of public health. 

On the other hand, there can be little doubt that the crucial 
question disturbing the minds both of the profession and of the 
public in relation to this problem is centred on the composition 
of the body which would control such a National Health Service. 
Fears of a Government civil service control are widely felt, and 
serious concern is expressed lest all power over hospital and health 
services should fall into the hands of local authorities. There are 
other possibilities, however, particularly in view of the attempt to 
co-ordinate all hospital services on a regional basis, a scheme which, 
initiated and promoted by the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust 
with the approval of successive Ministers of Health, has achieved 
a considerable measure of success. As this scheme has developed 
during the last three years it has become increasingly obvious that 
it is impossible to organise an efficient regional hospital service 
without extending that organisation to embrace all health services, 
including general practice, within its ambit. But here again agree- 
ment could only be reached in regard to the body controlling 
regional health services by satisfying the profession that it will 
contain its own adequate representation. Profound distrust of 
national or local political influence in relation to measures affecting 
the health of the people lies behind all sentiment on this important 
problem. 

One principle governing the medical aspects of the plan for social 
security can hardly escape notice. It means that the health of the 
nation shall no longer depend largely on charity. Hitherto the 
art and science of medicine has been practised within a system under 
which persons of higher income pay for medical services rendered 
not only to themselves but to those who are less financially fortunate. 
The sick are charged fees sufficiently high in order that the doctor, 
to make a living, may do much for nothing, or for no adequate 
reward. This system, which obtains both in hospital and private 
practice, must obviously cease if the Beveridge Report is adopted, 
and the change is one of far-reaching consequences to the public 
and the doctors. If it has no other result, it will at least do away 
with the necessity of constant appeals to the rich to save the health 
of the poor, and so remove a sore from the pride of independence 
cherished by the large majority of the population. 

As a corollary to the consideration of this principle it must be 
remembered that sickness and disability cost the country at least 
£300,000,000 a year, and that any measure which would tend to 
lower the number or the standard of ability of candidates for the 
medical profession would be a disastrous economic blunder, It 
might be said with truth that time is the essence of all good medical 
practice, and that at least 50 per cent. more doctors of good 
education and intelligence are needed if the cost of ill-health is to 
be substantially reduced. 
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Sir William Beveridge, in reviewing some of the problems involved 
in establishing a comprehensive medical service, makes it clear that 
no final detailed proposals, even as to the financial basis of this 
service, can be considered in his report, and that further immediate 
investigation, in which the finance and the organisation of medical 
services can be examined together, is imperative. A regional survey 
of hospital services has already been taken in hand by the Ministry 
of Health in association with the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust, 
and it is hoped that the results of this may be helpful when the 
finance and organisation of the medical services of the country are 
under review. 

But those who undertake this latter task will no doubt bear in 
mind the special and urgent appeal from a nation which realises, 
or should realise, the calamity which has overtaken its human 
capital by reason of two immensely destructive wars in a quarter 
of a century. The loss of its best manhood and the wastage of its 
best breeding-stock cannot fail to tell their tale when peace returns, 
and, if social security must depend for its finance on maximum 
production, both mental and physical, every effort should be con- 
centrated from now onwards on insuring the best possible education 
and the best possible health for the younger generation of today and 
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of tomorrow. Only by such efforts now can we hope to keep vur 
place in the world of the future. 

This essential achievement cannot be attained by mere patchwork 
or even by restoring the sick to health. Perhaps the gravest defect 
in our present system is its overwhelming preoccupation with 
advanced disease and disablement and its quite natural interest in 
enabling sufferers to go on functioning somehow. We need to pay 
much more attention to the study of the nature of positive health 
and to the means of producing and maintaining it. In a word, it is 
to Social Medicine that we must look for the solution of the 
problem, and for measures, other than those usually employed in 
the practice of remedial medicine, for the protection of the individual 
and of the community against such forces as interfere with the full 
development and maintenance of man’s mental and physical capacity. 
To that end it is increasingly necessary to investigate still further 
the influence of social, genetic, environmental and domestic factors 
on the incidence of human disease and disability. As Sir William 
Beveridge states with characteristic discernment and sagacity, “ the 
primary interest of the Ministry of Social Security is in finding 
a health service which will diminish disease by prevention and 
cure ”—very rightly putting prevention first. 


ALL YE THAT PASS BY 


By MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 


N March, 1942, Himmler visited Poland, and decreed that by 
| the end of this year 50 per cent. of the Jewish population should 
be “exterminated ”—in plain English, put to death—and the pace 
seems to have been hastened since. Now the German programme 
demands the disappearance of all Jews, men, women and children, 
natives of occupied Poland or deportees from Western or Central 
Europe. Mass-murders on a scale unheard-of since the dawn of 
civilisation began immediately after the order was issued. At first 
the details of these were hardly believed, even in quarters capable 
of judging the reliability.of the news that percolated from behind 
the dreadful barriers of the “sealed ghettos” all over the country. 
But the accounts were confirmed again and again, and it became 
evident to those who received them that the German genjus for 
organisation was being applied methodically to the slaughter of Jews. 
Nevertheless, it was not until the Gestapo Chief reviewed the results 
in person this summer that Nazi efficiency reached its peak. The 
exact date of highest achievement, in the Warsaw ghetto, the biggest 
of all, was July 24th, 1942, when ten thousand Jews were assembled 
for so-called deportation. The curve then declined for some time 
to seven thousand a day. By September 1st some 250,000 people 
had disappeared. For that month 120,000 Jewish ration-cards were 
distributed in the Warsaw ghetto (entitling the possessor to a pound 
of bread per week and very little else). For October only 40,000 
such cards were deemed necessary. Now the Warsaw “ deporta- 
tions ” sink as low as three thousand persons in a day. Before I go 
on to give an idea of what happens to them, the origins of these 
appalling reports must be named. There is a spontaneous reaction 
against “ atrocity-stories” and a desire to believe them exaggerated, 
which is rooted as much in the healthier forms of incredulity as in 
the instinct to spare oneself pain. But may facts and figures are 
quoted primarily from documents issued by the Polish Ministry of 
Information in London dated December 1st. 


If support were needed it could be found in a speech delivered 
recently in New York by Dr. Stephen Wise, the well-known Jewish 
leader, based on information given him by the State Department 
in Washington. No room seems to be left for doubting the reports, 
tallying as they do with things known to responsible Jewish bodies 
in the Allied countries. The facts do indeed surpass imagination. 
Here is one sample from the Polish Government Report. It 
describes what happens after the daily quota of victims has been 
assembled at the clearing-stations. They are carried off to death 
with the “ maximum of suffering.” A hundred people of both sexes 
and all ages are packed into trucks that would hold forty and the 
floors covered with unslaked lime. To enhance the effect of this, 


the deportees may be ordered to take off their boots. The trucks 
are sealed before they are started on their journey to the camps 
of execution at Belzec, Sobibor and Treblinka, places east of Warsaw. 
There the Polish peasantry can hardly endure the continual stench 
of putrefying flesh, for when the trucks are opened they reveal a 
mass of the dead and dying, standing upright for lack of room to 
fall down. Those who still breathe are shot, electrocuted or gassed. 
The Germans do their butchery assisted by Ukrainian, Lithuanian 
and Latvian Fascists, but they do not attempt to use the Polish police 
even for rounding-up the victims. 

These things have been happening all through this November of 
cheerful memory. They are happening now. Scepticism cannot 
much longer serve as excuse for inaction, as the burden of providing 
proof shifts from those who believe that such crimes are being 
committed to those who refuse credence. So the question arises of 
what to do, or rather of whether there is anything that can be 
done while the war lasts. Certain it seems that Polish Jewry will 
be beyond help if the murder-campaign cannot be stopped before 
the war ends. But the spectre of defeat may already be lying in 
wait for the German people. Now is the time to enlist its help, 
for the argument of fear is one which Germans understand more 
than most. 

The United Nations have sworn to exact full retribution for war 
crimes. Let them now repeat the pledge with specific reference 
to the Jews in occupied countries, and so remove any possible idea 
that atrocities against Jews will be punished less severely than those 
against peoples who are not in a minority everywhere. The Polish 
Government have given a lead in their efforts to secure publicity for 
facts, and this honour is rightly theirs, for the Jews in German- 
occupied Poland are their citizens or deportees within their borders. 
But it would be a shameful thing if the British Government, Parlia- 
ment and nation were to remain supine or mere critics of what 
others try to do on behalf of tortured people. The German system 
is not in full operation in every country under German influence. 
The jaws of the trap are not closed’ everywhere—at any rate not yet. 
We know now what will happen if, or when, they shut, and that 
knowledge lays a heavy responsibility on the Governments and 
nations who have it in their power to provide refuge. The Jewish 
communities in the free countries are willing and able to carry the 
financial burden of the old, the sick and the children. Palestine 
has an acute labour-shortage due to its contribution to the war-effort. 
But Palestine is not the only place within the British Empire where 
safety awaits those who succeed in escaping. Men who do not 
open doors to those who are hunted by murderers participate in 
the crime. 
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JAPAN IN ADVERSITY 


By RONALD CARTON 
T is just a year since “apan crashed into the war at Pearl Harbour. 
When the storm of rage and censure which that unique piece 
of brigandage provoked had begun to clear some of those who were 
versed in such matters began to try to calculate how soon Japan 
would be out of the war again. There were those who based their 
calculations on questions of strategy and tactics, on considerations 
of Japan’s armed strength and of her economic resources, There 
was the weakness arising from the protracted blood-letting in China. 
There were the vast resources, actual and potential, of the United 
Nations. There was the weakening of the Axis. None of the 
experts—very properly—doubted that in the end Japan would 
be thoroughly smashed ; but her defeat was to be brought about 

for different reasons and by different methods, 

Just before the war spread to the Far East I had read a book, 
one among a great many concerned with Japan and the future of 
Asia, which, based on what purported to be first-hand economic, 
military and social knowledge, demonstrated in some 80,000 well- 
ordered words that Japan could not possibly maintain a long war 
against a determined enemy armed as powerfully as she is. And 
yet, as I closed the book, I still remembered that Japan at war is 
infernally hard to get at, and that peace between Russia and Japan 
makes all the difference. Meanwhile, of course, the question, “ How 
soon will Japan crack? ” has a direct bearing on the other, “ How 
long will the war last?” Many may have thought that the end 
of one of our enemies would have meant the end of all. Such 
dreams, as dreams they were, were shattered by the Prime Minister 
in his broadcast on November 29th, and we see that the time 
may well come when we shall be fighting no longer in Europe 
and Africa and the Mediterranean, but in the Far East only. 

What is to be understood by “crack”? The definition is not 
easily found. For different people it has slightly different meanings. 
Very soon after the assault on Pearl Harbour a correspondent 
recalled in a letter to a newspaper that he had once watched a 
Japanese team playing football against a team of foreigners in 
Japan. As the game began to go against their kindred the Japanese 
spectators began to leave the ground, unable, apparently, to endure 
the spectacle of defeat. He sought from this episode to point 
the moral that the Japanese are not steadfast in adversity. It was 
a comforting moral at that time, but it was utterly unsound. It 
seems to me that most people when they ask, “When will the 
enemy crack? ” really mean, “ When will the disinclination to suffer 
overtake the habit of obedience?” I use the word habit here 


advisedly. Obedience in the Japanese is a habit. It is deeply 
ingrained. It is bred in the bone. It is inherited through genera- 
tions. And it may be taken for granted by the most ardent wishful- 


thinker that it will not be easily overcome by suffering, however 
grievous, or local defeat, however severe. Suffering, privation, 
loss and bereavement are all very much the same, from whatever 
cause they spring—war, an upheaval in Nature, or something else. 
Fortitude in affliction is almost as striking a characteristic of the 
Japanese as obedience to authority. 

Now the effects of an earthquake are almost identical with the 
effects of intensive bombing. As an experience, a severe earthquake 
is probably more trying than an air-raid. In an air-raid some 
people, at least, have the satisfaction of hitting back. There is even 
comfort in hearing the anti-aircraft barrage. Somebody, one feels, 
is doing something about it. There is a sense of recompense in 
learning that a dozen enemy bombers have been destroyed. , In 
an earthquake one is powerless. There is no tangible enemy to 
assail. To take cover is suicidal. One can bolt—but where? 
In parts of Japan there are more than two hundred earthquakes in 
a year. Most of them are trivial. Many are imperceptible, and 
would pass unrecorded but for the seismograph. Others, accom- 
panied by mild squeaks and groans in floors and walls, shake the 
furniture, swing the hanging lamps, and tip a bottle or a dish from 
a shelf. Nobody takes any notice. But there are other earth- 
quakes ; and it happened that I was in the heart of Tokyo when 
the greatest in her history smote Japan. It was grim, indeed it 
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was frightful; but at the same time it provided a unique oppor. 
tunity of observing the Japanese in adversity. It killed, by means 
direct or indirect, some 80,000 people. 

The first shock took place just before noon, and lasted about five 
minutes. An hour later there came another shock almost as violent 
and as long as the first. Other shocks followed through many days 
and nights at increasing intervals, and with diminishing violence, 
There was, in fact, not one earthquake, but a series of earthquakes, 
There were fires without number. Within an hour of the first 
shock seventy had broken out in Tokyo. Most of them were 
caused by the overturning of the charcoal braziers on to the straw 
mats which cover floors in Japanese houses ; it was the middle of the 
day, and thousands of such braziers were being used for cooking. 
The heat from these many fires was intense. It caused eddies in 
the atmosphere which sucked heavy objects from the ground, and 
cast them down again. The fires became one fire that devoured 
the collapsed buildings, and many that had not collapsed. Very 
soon, as the bulletins of the Air Ministry say, the defences became 
saturated, the defeated fire-fighters went out of action. Those of 
us who had been trying to dig people out of ruins gave up the 
task. It was hopeless. The peak of horror was reached in the 
Honjo district, where a multitude had rushed into an open space 
from the surrounding congested area. These people took such of 
their belongings as they could carry, and nearly everything they 
took was inflammable. In a seething mass they clambered about 
each other, while fire destroyed their homes a few score yards 
away. But soon they and their pathetic chattels were also en- 
gulfed. The ashes of these poor wretches were mixed with bronze, 
and therefrem a memorial Buddha of vast proportions was shaped. 
Hirohito unveiled it. 

Elsewhere hundreds and thousands of people camped in the streets 
and in parks, which became oases in a desert of fire and rubbish. 
Food was rationed in an improvised fashion. Kitchens were 
opened. Camps were built. The missing were sought. The dead 
were disposed of. For nearly a month few ventured under a roof, 
In Yokohama the devastation was more complete even than in 
Tokyo, the suffering more intense. In the midst of the catastrophe, 
scores of rumours, most of them to the detriment of the Koreans 
in Japan, were circulated. Under cover of the confusion numbers 
of persons, considered politically dangerous, were liquidated. But 
there were few scenes of panic; there was little looting. Most 
of the women that I saw in tears were Europeans. When I was 
able to get back to my house, which was not severely damaged, I 
found my housekeeper at her post awaiting orders (to this day I 
wonder what eventually became of O-Hana-San, but that by the 
way). Stricken Japan prepared without emotion for a period of 
dearth ; then foreign relief began to arrive. 

There is no sign as yet of any comparable destruction of life 
and buildings by bombardment in the present war. The Japanese 
then had begun to rebuild before the ashes of their cities were 
really cold. Here, indeed, was an example of firmness of spirit 
in adversity—the ability “to take it.” The Japanese in short did not 
“crack.” In some cases courage and stoicism approached the 
sublime. But, it may be objected, no true deduction concerning 
the conduct of a nation which has begun to !ose a war—a point 
not yet reached at present—can be drawn from the conduct of 
the same nation in the grip of a disaster arising from the eccentric 
malice of Nature. To which a part at least of the answer is 
that at the zenith of calamity the cause thereof is not likely to 
be vividly present in the mind of the sufferer, or in the minds 
of the mass of sufferers. Calamity on a massive scale deadens 
the senses to everything but itself. 

In a people like the Japanese the presence of. a tangible foe 
may be expected to stimulate some compensating energy of thought 
and action.- The Japanese are as much in the toils of the war- 
mongers in their own country as any people of the Axis group 
are in those of theirs. Further, they have been inoculated for 
years with the idea of their own divinity ; they think themselves 
world-beaters ; they are fantastically able to live on very little; 
they go into battle expecting to die there; also they are able to 
be as cruel to each other as they are to their enemies. It will be 
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jong before the unwillingness to suffer overtakes the habit of 
obedience in Japan ; that, at least, is the impression that I have got 
from observing the Japanese in the utmost agony and distress of mind 
and body. But their masters know more of whatever susceptibili- 
ties the Japanese may or may not have than I or any other foreign 
observer. There will come a time when for strategic reasons the 
masters will no longer be able to sell their dupes imperial glory for 
a handful of rice and a bit of stale tai fish. There will then be 
much to untell; how the Japanese people will respond to that 
yntelling will be another and a very interesting matter. 


YOUTH AND ALL THAT 


By D. E. ESTCOURT 


HE other day I heard an intelligent small boy accosted on a 
T *bucs by a well-meaning but fatuous passenger: “And how old 
are you?” “I’m four.” “I wish J were four.” The child, 
turning a candid and rather surprised gaze upon the speaker, replied 
with calm practicality, “ But you were four once.” 

Some such cool and astringent dose, I thought, might be an 
excellent thing for the contemporary obsession with youth, youth 
training, youth movements, youth rallies, and all the rest of it. Our 
generation is perhaps becoming a trifle neurotic on the subject of 
Youth, and needs a reminder that youth is, after all, a universal 
—and fleeting—stage of human development, not something just 
discovered ; and that the young are a normal and necessary com- 
ponent of every society, not a chosen race. We were all four once. 

The homogeneity of “the young” is largely a fiction of elderly 
imaginations. There may be more fundamental diversity between 
two boys of sixteen than between one of them and a man of thirty. 
Youth, as such, is not a suitable basis for association at all except 
within a very limited field ; yet on every side we encounter this new 
passion for massing the young, segregating them, organising them, 
and generally regarding them—and causing them to regard them- 
selves—as a special breed with common tastes and aptitudes, uniform 
needs and identical aspirations. The truth is that youth, maturity 
and age all have something to contribute to most of the activities 
and associations of human life. As they function together and 
reciprocally in the normal family group, so they should function 
together and reciprocally in the community. There is danger to 
both youth and age in segregation. 

Along with this segregating and specialising of Youth goes the 
insidious idea—expressed or implicit in many recent reports and 
manifestoes—that “service to the community” is something that 
can be rendered only in mass-formation, and must be taught to 
“Youth ” as a special subject. A boy, therefore, who may be work- 
ing hard and long at music, chemistry or painting, must be detached 
from such activities some time in his middle or late "teens, and sent 
for six months or a year to a vast camp, where he will haul logs 
about, hoe turnips, and engage in a large number of group activities 
that may have nothing to do with his personal tastes or special 
gifts. This is grandiosely described as “Community Service” or 
“National Service”—as though a conscientious carpenter or a 
talented musician devotedly exercising his gifts was not serving 
the community. One is tempted to ask whether Cobbett, Elizabeth 
Fry, Shakespeare, Pasteur, Mozart or Josephine Butler learned 
service to the community in a Youth Camp. It depends on what 
the community really wants from its citizens. In the totalitarian 
countries this has been clearly defined, and Youth Camps and Youth 
Movements are the logical answer. 

The “gang” stage in the normal child is usually worked out 
between nine and fourteen. This is the true age of gangs, Red 
Indian bands, secret societies, and all the rest of it, and the age 
par excellence for most of the activities organised by the Scouts. 
Personal gifts and tastes are seldom determining factors in these 
early groups, and friendships and feuds are of brief duration and 
superficial significance. With the middle ’teens all this is changed. 
The normal boy is becoming individualised at adolescence, and 
gradually begins to prefer work and expeditions with one or two 
chosen friends, and clubs of a specialised kind, to any organised 
group activities of the “ Youth” variety. Unfortunately, under our 
present defective educational system, only a small percentage of 
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children are at school at this stage. Voluntary organisations and 
clubs do admirable work for the under-educated children; but the 
Youth-Movement ideas, aiming at an indefinite and compulsory 
prolongation of the gang stage, are a remedy worse than the disease 
they claim to cure, 

A normal boy who has outgrown the gang-for-the-gang’s-sake will 
join freely with groups for some specific purpose such as a game, 
a debate, a play or a job, but if he has freedom of choice and 
variety of opportunity it will be his individual interests, not his age, - 
which increasingly determine his group activities. The essence of 
these activities is that they are spontaneous, controlled not by the 
gang-impulse or by officialdom, but by personal tastes and gifts. 

As the boy approaches maturity his’ need of a kind of rhythm 
between personal and communal life, solitude and sociability, defi- 
nitely establishes itself. In short, he is becoming adult. If he has 
been properly educated—and here we must remember once more 
that very few are—his impulse to serve the community will’ be 
well developed. It may lead him into large-scale communal activity 
of some kind, or it may impel him to intenser exercise of certain 
individual gifts. He will probably join societies or movements, but 
these will almost certainly contain young, old and middle-aged if 
they are true spontaneous associations of like-minded people. 

Groups organised from outside merely on a basis of age have no 
valuable function to perform in an intelligent community. The 
super-imposing of the “ Youth” idea upon young people who are, 
or should be, developed towards: adult-hood entirely falsifies their 
natural evolution as well as their place in society. Youth, in any 
case, is a relative term. What is youth? Five? Fifteen? Twenty- 
five? And what is there in common between these ages that we 
should think of them collectively as “ Youth,” and plan mass activi- 
ties for them? 

In human activity “ youth” is no more an absolute than “ large” 
or “small.” Thirty is young for a Cabinet Minister, but old for an 
airman. Seventeen is young for an actor, but old for a newspaper 
boy. The gradations, variations, and transience of age, the con- 
stantly evolving needs and capacities of the human spirit, are such 
that “ youth” as a collective term is meaningless, and youth move- 
ments an absurdity. In the totalitarian countries their purpose is 
obvious and sinister. Should we not analyse the significance of our 
own obsession with them, and particularly the purpose of those 
who wish to make them official and compulsory? 


BALLADE OF A NEW UNIVERSITY 


SCHOLARS whose names to Learning lustre lend, 
Patrons whose humble votary I am, 

St. Thomas More and his illustrious friend 
The great Erasmus, light of Rotterdam, 
Bentley and Gray and Johnson, “ the Great Cham,”— 
All these would have denounced indignantly 
The spite of those who denigrate and damn 
(While envying it) the Mulgrave Ph.D. 

Do not believe the critics who contend 
(Because I work in secret like a clam) 

It’s just a stunt they do not comprehend 

That such a job is anything but jam! 

By the way, I have sent a cablegram 

—As Rector of the University— 

To India, to his Highness the Nizam, 

Offering him the Mulgrave Ph.D. 


No years of study need our graduates spend 
Beside the banks of Isis or of Cam: 
Here are no lecture-courses to attend, 
No overloaded syllabus to cram. 
What do you say? The whol: thing is a sham? 
Such base aspersions do not worry me. 
(It just shows how magnanimous I am.) 
Wouldn’t you like a Mulgrave Ph.D.? 
ENVOI 
Prince, you have failed five times in your exam., 
Yet crave a University degree? 
I can assist you (thanks to Uncle Sam): 
Deign to accept a Mulgrave Ph.D.! 

JoHN W. Harvey. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


URING receni weeks I have been at pains, in my constituency 
and elsewhere in England, to discover the opinion of the 
ordinary citizen upon the problem of France. I found, as I expected, 
resentment and anxiety at the elevation of Admiral Darlan to a 
position of honour and power. I found wide sympathy for General 
de Gaulle“and the Fighting French and a sense of shame that we 
should seem to be repudiating those who stood by us in the 
dangerous days. I found much vague admiration for the spirit of 
the French people. for the stand made by the Churches against 
Laval’s attempted persecution of the Jews, above all for the fine 
tragedy of Toulon. Yet the dominant impression which I derived 
was one of utter bewilderment. How came it that the French, who 
fired upon their own countrymen at Dakar, who resisted us so 
sturdily in Syria and Madagascar, should have surrendered Indo- 
China without a blow? How could one explain why a fleet, which 
preferred suicide to surrender, should not have preferred escape to 
suicide? What could be the frame of mind of those officers and 
officials in North Africa who, after refusing to budge an inch for 
Giraud, swung completely over on a whispered word from Darlan? 
What sense or meaning could be found in a situation in which 
Darlan urged North Africa to attack Germans in the name of 
Marshal Pétain, while the latter fulminated against Darlan as a 
traitor and an outlaw? What reliance could be placed upon arrange- 
ments surrounded by such reservations on either side and concluded 
in such paradoxical circumstances? And, above all, what did the 
mass of the French people really desire? Such were some of the 
many unanswerable questions which I was asked. 
* * * 7 
Some clue to the enigma can, I feel, be found in an admirable 
little book which has just been published by the Oxford University 
Press at 3s. 6d. It is called France and is written by Pierre 
Maillaud Within the narrow space of some 140 pages the author 
has souzht to provide English readers with a summary of the political 
and cultural developments which have gone to form the modern 
French mind He rejects as unimportant or incidental such minor 
symptoms of malady as the corruption of French politics or the 
influence exercised at crucial moments by timid, treacherous or 
superficial migds. He secks rathe~ to analyse the deeper organic 
causes which rendered France unable to resist the sudden crisis 
of 1940. He defines the two main factors which have gone to form 
the French genius as lucidity and balance. The latter quality had 
led them during the last fifty years to attribute undue importance 
to the balance between agriculture and industry, with the result 
that their industry was not sufficiently powerful to create a huge 
war-potential, whereas their agriculture was not sufficiently scientific 
to create a fully reliant rural population. Their lucidity, which has 
given so rich a dividend in the cultural field, has in politics produced 
a realism verging upon the constantly sceptical. A foreign observer 
might be tempted to suggest that the clear-sightedness of the French 
is in fact shortsightedness ; they see with extreme clarity the facts 
of the situation immediately before them; but the very intensity 
of their immediate vision blurs the wider distances ; their realism, 
in fact, is apt to impede their intuition. The premises which 
M. Maillaud affirms are probably correct: the conclusions which he 
either draws or implies are illuminating. He suggests, in fact, that 
in the average French mind some distinction is drawn between 
“The State” and “ The Nation.” The individual Frenchman (and 
most of them are individualists) is by nature sceptical of, and there- 
fore hostile to, “The State,” as represented by the Government, 
the tax collector and the politician. Yet beyond all this he has an 
almost mystical faith in “ The Nation,” and he is prepared to sur- 
render his reason to any leader in whom the national instinct is 
‘hought to be incorporated. 
* * * * 
This duality of feeling, this distinction between lucid distrust 
of the State and mystic faith in the Nation, does in fact suggest an 
explanation of the problem why reasonable people should have 


reposed so unreasonable a confidence in Marshal Pétain. MM, 
Maillaud adds the interesting suggestion that the discredit into 
which their political institutions had fallen among Frenchmen was 
due to the fact that French politicians were so obsessed by “the 
ideas of 1789,” that they never realised that these politicial theorems 
bore little relation to the social and economic problems of the modem 
world. In other words, the political machinery, the jigs and tools 
of the parliamentary workshop, were completely out of date. The 
unreality of the Chamber of Deputies was infinitely more subversive 
than its slight and occasional corruption. Given such a duality, given 
the fact that in 1940 there was every reason to distrust the State 
and no symbol around which faith in the Nation could be organised, 
a sudden loss of self-confidence is not inexplicable. And M,. 
Maillaud has the courage to indicate why this loss of confidence 
assumed panic form. Being unable to organise their faith, the 
French people were left with the lucidity of their reason ; and the 
facts which this presented to them were grim indeed. The French, 
during those early summer weeks of 1940, felt themselves to be out- 
numbered, overpowered, deserted. For centuries France had been 
expected by Europe to “live dangerously ” and to be the champion 
of western civilisation against the Teutonic tide. That tide had now 
overwhelmed them ; the bulwark of the Maginot line had collapsed ; 
England could not possibly hold out for more than a few heroic 
weeks ; history had come to her final decision; France must 


surrende; to her fate. 
* x * * 


Is it surprising that a feeling of despair, a sense of terrible loneli- 
ness, should have gripped the French people at that moment? We 
in this island, separated from Europe by our gigantic moat, seeing 
reality dimly through the mists of our optimism, did not assess with 
similar clarity the proportion of stark power which then loomed over 
Europe. How many of us realise that of those who were mobilised 
in the First German War, the French lost 73 per cent. and we only 
35.8 per cent.? How many of us at the time were lucidly aware 
that in 1940 France had only §1 divisions against the 150 divisions 
of which Hitler disposed? How often do we reflect even that the 
population of France is a dwindling 42 millions, whereas the popula- 
tion of the Germanic countries approaches nearly twice that figure? 
Is it surprising that France in 1940 should have supposed that all 
was over, and that her only hope lay in preserving some relics of 
her culture and independence from the flood which had engulfed 


_Europe? A few heroes there were who, sacrificing everything, came 


over to us almost in a mood of suicide. Many brave men and 
women there were who, over there, refused collaboration and awaited 
the last word with sullen acquiescence. But is it so surprising that 
there should have been many patriotic Frenchmen who believed 
that Germany had in fact won the war, who saw in the policy of 
collaboration some hope of saving something of France’s tremendous 
heritage, and who looked with faith and gratitude upon the figure 
of Marshal Pétain as the man who symbolised the Nation and who 
rendered almost respectable the acceptance of defeat? 


* * * * 


Monsieur Maillaud does not seek to justify this loss of self- 
confidence ; he wishes only to explain it. His book, brilliantly 
suggestive though it be, does not provide complete answers to the 
questions which perplex us. He does, however, furnish a reasoned 
basis for a better comprehension of the French problem as a whole. 
He does remind us that Europe in the past has taken France too 
much for granted, and expected her to assume burdens more galling 
and more heavy than she can rightly be asked to bear. He does 
provide us with many clues to the Vichy enigma, and, by his 
distinction between the State and the Nation, he does suggest 4 
solution to the puzzle of French patriotism. But, above all, he 
convinces us that France is necessary to Europe, and that Europe 
in the future must be more wise, more unselfish and more confident 
in her relations with France, 
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THE CINEMA 
“Thunder Rock.” 


] BELIEVE that cinema-goers who have not seen Thunder Rock on 
the stage will find the film providing an unusually stimulating 
mental experience. I myself missed the play, and can therefore 
only guess at the response of those able to compare the two 
jnterpretations, but my guess is that the film, in spite of the wider 
physical horizons of the camera, will prove something of a dis- 
appointment to admirers of the stage version. No doubt we shall 
be told that here is yet another example of the cinema ruining a 
good play, that the flesh and blood of this highly successful moral tale 
of our times has defied transfer to celluloid. My own view is that 
the theme of Thunder Rock never had very much to do with flesh 
and blood, but that the plot is so ingenious and dramatically strong 
that only after this second embodiment on the screen does it become 
finally clear that it can be developed only in terms of lay-figures. 

The theme depends for its force upon its basic simplicity. The 
time is before the war. A disillusioned journalist, appalled by public 
indifference to the growing menace of Fascism, retires to an 
American lighthouse. There he finds the log-book of an immigrant 
ship wrecked a hundred years ago. After months of lonely brooding 
upon the spirit of hopefulness and courage which sent these pioneers 
across the ocean to help found a New World, he begins in imagina- 
tion to recreate their lives from the log-book record until finally the 
passengers of the lost ship materialise, and become real to him. 
Only one of them is aware of the trick of time which has brought 
them to life again in the mind of a man of another century, and it 
is he who shows the journalist that they were not courageous 
pioneers at all, but broken-spirited refugees running away from the 
persecution and ignorance of the Europe of their day. The journalist 
reproaches them. . . .“If you had only hung on,” he says, “ you 
would have seen fulfilled all your abandoned hopes for humanity. 
You were on the brink of the world of Pasteur, of Darwin, of 
Florence Nightingale.” To this call for faith and courage there 
can, of course, be only one answer, and the escapist journalist 
receives it like a punch on the jaw. “You have proved to us that 
we should have shown faith in the future of our world, how do you 
then justify your own lack of faith in the future of yours?” The 
aarrative approaches this climax, and the journalist’s decision to 
leave his lighthouse and take up the struggle again with the in- 
evitability of great drama. The logic of the solution has the beauty 
of an end-game between two chess masters. Yet the method is 
mathematical rather than human. John and Roy Boulting have 
(apart from an undergraduatish opening) done such wonders with the 
supernatural atmosphere of the story, and with the imagined excur- 
sions into the early nineteenth century poverty of the Potteries, into 
Vienna rioting on behalf of the Church against the use of anaes- 
thetics, and into sadistic anti-feminist courtrooms, that this must 
rank as one of the most intelligent films made in this country, but 
they have nevertheless failed to make us care about these ghosts 
conjured up to prove a sociologist’s point. 

Technically, the film (apart from some questionable sound record- 
ing) is superb. Mutz Greenbaum succeeds in conveying the dual 
time-dimension of the lighthcuse simply by a hint of eerie coldness 
in his photography and an occasional scarcely perceived distortion 
of angle. One can imagine Orson Welles employing the extravagant 
technique of Citizen Kane on such a subject with sensational effect, 
but the Boulting Brothers’ production has many a lesson to teach 
him on economy of method. They have been provided by their 
cast with better characterisations than the script deserved, and 
Michael Redgrave (as the journalist lighthouse-keeper) and Barbara 
Mullen (as a broken fighter for women’s rights) do contrive to take 
our interest beyond the mere mechanical functions of their roles in 
the machine-made plot, and arouse speculation on those more 
intimate personal characteristics for which the film has no place. 


EpGar ANSTEY. 
MUSIC 


*“ Blest Pair” 


OF all the composers there have ever been, none are capable of 
keeping an audience in such a state of continual and happy delight 
as Haydn and Schubert. In everything else they seem as unlike 
as can be; the one formal at least in outward appearance, and 
speaking always to the point; the other discursive, leisurely and 
rambling. They were beautifully paired at Mr. Gerald Cooper’s 
concert in the Aeolian Hall, on Saturday. Haydn was represented 
by the Quartet in E flat (Opus 64, No. 6). As a title that may 
mean nothing to the reader, but the joy of Haydn is that, if you 
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pick one of his quartets blindfold, you are sure of a winner. And 
there was Schubert’s Octet, surely the most inexhaustible single 
fountain of unalloyed pleasure ever devised by musician. 

The secret of Schubert’s perpetual freshness lies in his funda- 
mental and probably unconscious sense of form, which prevented 
his apparent waywardness from degenerating into an aimless potter- 
ing about that might end up anywhere. The surprises, those 
frequent shocks of delight to which he constantly subjects us, would 
not come off if there were not in reality a norm from which te 
depart. The cause and effect of these shocks are more obvious 
in Haydn, because the norm is more clearly seen. Sometimes the 
very procedure of the two composers is exactly the same. When 
Haydn, after pausing for a rest in the slow movement of the “ Clock ” 
Symphony, suddenly starts off again in a wholly unexpected key, 
he was anticipating one of Schubert’s favourite devices for giving 
interest to his discourse, and holding the listener’s attention. 

If in this brief note I have dwelt on the sheer delights of this 
music, let it not be supposed that the profound emotional content 
that informs it at times is ignored. Of the performances by a consort 
led by Miss Eda Kersey, I will only say that they went well, if 
not brilliantly, and that I grudged the omission of most of the 
repeats in Schubert’s variations, which made the movement sound 
scrappy. DynELEY HUSSEY. 


THREE POLITICAL SONNETS 


On the theme that war “ attains no valuable end.” 


“War attains no end.” So we are told. 

This pleasing lie is heard in one loud bleat 

From sheep to sheep wherever men repeat 
Unthinking what they hear. So sheep are sold 
To peaceful slaughter. Were they fierce and bold 
As those who kill them, were they armed to treat 
As they are treated then they would be great 
Like men, rule earth, and cast its future mould, 
Earth is a battlefield where modes of life 

Fight to prevail by reason, force and love. 

Can men be merely peaceful, passive as sheep 
Who neither kill nor reason? Or is strife 

Love’s other Face, twin-spirit, Hate’s dark Dove 
From Heaven descended, brooding on chaos deep? 


On the theme of those who love themselves. 


If I may be excused a private hate 

It is of those who let their country down. 
Whether self-love or love so over-grown 

As to be objectless and without date 

Be theirs it seems they'll not participate 
Except in what’s invisible and unknown: 
Utopia at large! No country and no town 
Exists for them, they love the Perfect State. 
This is their lie. It is themselves they love, 
For he who loves perfection loves its shade 
And fallen substance. In his heart he keeps 
Undying hope, his land the Sacred Grove 
Wherein he builds and worships, cuts the blade 
Sown by his fathers, plants but also reaps. 


On the theme of Patriotism. 
The world that needs just men needs brigands too, 
They have their right, their function and their task 
Which is to pull from Justice its dead mask 
That men may not be caged as in a zoo, 
And barred by their own principles. ’Tis true 
That suddenly uncaged men do not bask 
In freedom’s sunshine but do straightway ask 
For tighter bonds, fearful of what they'll do. 
Therefore ’tis found they never can be free 
Save in their own tradition, slowly won, 
And formulated loosely ; not a creed 
But a mixed struggling instinct that can be 
Ever renewed and widened. This is the Sun 
Warms nations to their life in song and deed. 


W. J. Turner. 





Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas, td. 
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LETTERS TO 


“1.U.”, AND SULGRAVE 


Sir,—Your note upon this subject indicates that the activities of the 
body calling itself the “ Intercoliegiate University” are to be continued 
by a new body calling itself the “ Sulgrave University,” a name associated 
with George Washington, and doubtless assumea by this new body for 
the purpose of attracting American candidates for its “degrees.” To 
understand the present position, it is necessary to refer to the Inter- 
collegiate University, which is indzed the chrysalis from which the new 
and even more mischievous moth is now in the process of emerging. 
Intercollegiate University was brought to my notice in February last 
by a constituent, who suggested that I should invoke action by Parlia- 
ment. When, however, I put a question down for this purpose it was 
disallowed by the Clerks at the Table (who have the duty of revising 
questions before they are admitted to the Order Paper) on the ground 
that no Government Department could be responsible for the conduct of 
a private society. I thereupon wrote to Professor Low pointing out the 
dubious credentials of the so-called University on the Board of Studies 
of which he was cited as a member, and after some correspondence 
Professor Low informed me that he was removing his name. 

In the Calendar mentioned by you the name of a British registered 
medical practitioner is cited with the title “M.D.I.U.” after his name 
as well as the initials of his British qualifications. I accordingly com- 
municated in March, 1942, with the President of the General Medical 
Council, Mr. H. L. Eason, who had quite recently filled the office of 
Principal of London University. It appeared from subsequent cor- 
respondence that it is not clear whether the General Medical Council 
has any power under the Medical Acts to restrain any unauthorised body 
from granting medical degrees or diplomas, or to restrain any holder of 
such a degree or diploma from using the title or description which 
indicates that he holds such a diploma, provided that he does not attempt 
to practise medicine by virtue of that “ qualification.” 

In the Medical Directory of 1939 the name of this practitioner is 
followed by the letters M.D., I.U., but these disappear in subsequent 
editions of the Directory, and I understand that Crockford’s Directory 
has consistently refused to insert “ qualifications ” from this body. It would 
be a valuable means of checking the activities of bogus institutions if 
the professional directories would refuse to insert their “ qualifications,” 
and the same course might profitably be adopted by compilations like 
Who’s Who. If greater publicity could be given to the consideration 
that persons having a reputation to lose suffer positive discredit from 
using titles which are essentially fraudulent in their origin, these institu- 
tions would fade out. 

The abuse is especially mischievous in medicine, inasmuch as persons 
pretending to be qualified might be let loose upon the public without 
any proper training. A generation ago the multiplicity of bogus medical 
“ qualifications ” in the United States was bringing disrepute, even upon 
the universities and colleges enjoying a reputation second to none in the 
world. Very effective action was taken some 25 years ago by the 
American Medical Association, which is a private and not a statutory 
body like our G.M.C., but performs many of its functions. The Associa- 
tion established three categories, viz., A, B and C, of schools which 
could be accepted as giving respectable medical qualifications. The effect 
of this measure was to put the inferior institutions out of business. In 
an official publication (1932) by the “ Commission on Medical Education ” 
in the United States which had been set up by another private body, the 
Association of American Medical Colleges, the following note appears in 
the foreword to the Report: 

“ Medical education in the United States is regulated by rules 
and specifications of the American Medical Association, the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, and the requirements of the 
various States for licensure to practise. These regulations and rules 
were necessary in the programme of elevating the standards of 
medical training and in eliminating the proprietary and commercial 
medical schools (the italics are mine). They had to be defined in 
detail to serve their purposes, and were largely responsible for the 
remarkable improvement which has taken place in this field of 
professional training during the last twenty-five years. There is a 
higher degree of regulation in this than in any other branch of 
education.” 

This remarkable improvement thus effected by the action of private 
bodies suggests that some such measures might be usefully taken in this 
country, in view of the answer by the Lord President of the Council 
to a question put by me this week, 

London University is, of course, primarily interested in preventing 
the assumption of authority to confer fictitious degrees by any institution 


THE EDITOR 


in its area of activity, but it would appear that at present there is, in 
fact, no power to prevent bogus institutions from acting in the way 
you have described. 

I am entirely in agreement with your opinion that this is an unsatis. 
factory state of affairs, more particularly at this moment when so many 
American citizens are in this country and may very well be tempted 
to take advantage of an institution, the doubtful character of which js 
not immediately obvious, and I submit that some means should be found 
to deal with what is a real abuse. 

The Press can help here even more immediately than Parliament by 
giving publicity to this audacious effort which your journal has so usefully 
shown in its true colours.—I am, &c., E. GRAHAM-LITTLE, 

Chairman, University Members’ Committee. 

House of Commons. 

[The question and answer are as follows: 

Sir Ernest Graham-Little: To ask the Lord President of the Council, 
whether, with a view to curbing the activities, information of which has 
furnished him of bodies purporting to grant university degrees calculated 
to deceive students of allied nationality at present in this country, he 
will, by an Emergency Order in Council, or otherwise, restrain such 
activities by bodies not duly empowered to grant university degrees. 

Lord President of the Council (Sir John Anderson): Action could not 
be taken under existing emergency powers but only as the result of 
legislation. While I sympathise with the Hon. Member’s desire to restrain 
the activities to which he refers, I am not satisfied, on the information 
at present before me, that the introduction of legislation for the purpose 
would be justified. The matter, however, will be kept under review.] 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


Sir,—In your article on the Beveridge Report you say: “There are 
cases, and there is strong reason for claiming that this is one of them, 
not for considering whether a particular measure can be afforded, but for 
determining that it shall be afforded and then considering how.” | 
submit that this is only true when we are fighting an adversary, with 
whom it is impossible to make peace, in a war when death would be 
preferable to surrender, and when, as you say, “we have for the sake of 
survival to sacrifice almost everything that makes survival worth while.” 
It cannot be true of any scheme for human betterment, however desirable, 
Will the writer of your article explain what happens, if events prove, as 
they obviously may, that such a measure as he contemplates never was, 
and never could have been, if I may coin such a word, affordable? Does 
he think that such cases occur in private life, and will be explain how 
the spender, in that sphere, is to escape the bankruptcy court or the 
gaol? The article begins by the statement that the Beveridge plan 
proposes to exorcise want by measures whose chief qualities are simplicity, 
adequacy, uniformity and equity. What a pity that the less striking 
qualities of feasibility and workability were not added! Most of the 
arguments for the Beveridge Report, as far as I can understand, boil 
down to this ; since to exorcise want (to adopt your phrase) is a desirable 
thing, it must be done and can be done, and, though it has never been 
done before, the right thing is to do it now, at a moment when, through 
a desperate struggle forced upon us, the resources of the nation have 
been spent, pledged and mortgaged in a manner which former ages would 
have considered a sheer impossibility. It appears to me the most colossal 
instance of wishful economic thinking the world has ever known. 

I particularly dislike the argument that the millions we have lavished 
in war prove that the same policy may be continued in peace. With such 
an enemy as Hitler we had to throw in everything, even if we knew the 
result might be ruin. This means that every million spent in the war is 
a reason for saving a million when peace comes. Even before 1939, our 
scale of social services was higher than that of any other nation on earth. 
In my judgement, though it was unpopular to say so, it was a greater 
burden than we could profitably bear. It was a serious handicap to 
production ; it hampered us in International trade ; it caused inelasticity 
in industry. It was probably the reason why the distressed areas remained 
distressed. We do not yet know what the state of the world will be when 
this war is ended, but I believe it will be riven, shattered and desolated 
beyond anything in man’s experience. The mere task of rehabilitation 
will be hard enough, To suppose that in our efforts at restoration we 
can, as it were by a side wind, bring in the millennium, seems to me a 
mournful comment on the infinite credulity of the human mind.—Yours 
faithfully, P. E. Roserts. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 


Sir,—It is possible that the estimated cost of about £250,000,000 of Sir 
Wiliam Beveridge’s plan will work out as gain. 
His plan should bring about a great decrease in maternal and infant 
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mortality and in ill-health in general. It is not possible to assess the loss 
of human lives in terms of money but we do at least know what ill-health 
costs us. Sir William’s plan is likely to reduce that burden and at the 
same time preserve lives whose value cannot be assessed in cash. 

In considering this great piece of planning, as in all social planning, 
it is as important to estimate the future and immediate gain, as to count 
the cost. Money represents raw materials and hours of labour. Whether 
or not there is the money to materialise an idea is never the real question. 
The real question is always whether there is sufficient labour of mind 
and muscle and sufficient raw materials. 

The answer in this case, is most certainly yes. We have only touched 
the fringe of material well-being so far as the majority of our people is 
concerned, but not because there has been a lack of labour or materials. 
The barrier to progress in this direction has been a small crust of 
egoism and a mass of ignorance and resignation. Ignorance and resigna- 
tion are slowly disappearing, and with them the apparent power of a 
small, indifferent minority. 

It is not a matter of whether or not this country can afford Sir William 
Beveridge’s plan, but whether it has the intelligence to accept it. We 
can only hope that it may have, and that the Press will continue to give 
its invaluable support in elucidating it—yYours faithfully, 

Grimstone Manor, Gilling East, York. JOAN BROOKE. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Sir,—I read with great interest the letter from Colonel Mozley. It 
describes with admirable clarity the position adopted by a very large 
number of people in this country—thinking and unthinking. It has 
been implicit in most of the letters and articles you have published on 
this subject, and it is absolutely esseMtial that it be accepted or rejected 
before the discussion of religious education can usefully be continued. 
If Christianity is mainly an ethical code, the logical conclusion is that 
“Church Schools” should be closed, and that a purely ethical syllabus, 
which could easily be “agreed” by all denominations, should be taught 
in all schools. 

I am deliberately writing anonymously so that Colonel Mozley shall 
not know whether I am a clergyman or a layman! (also because I am 
in the Forces). The only question at issue is whether the point of view 
he expresses is true or not. 

The Church has always taught (and this can be verified in the writings 
of any responsible Anglican or Roman Catholic author) that 

(1) Christ was God come down to earth ; 

(2) He came “To die for our sins and to rise again for our 
justification,” and to found a Church to carry on in the-world as 
His Body—the outward expression of His Personality ; 

(3) In order to recruit and train the first members of this Church, 
He taught by word and action certain dogmatic and ethical truths. 
Many of these truths, especially the ethical ones, were not new, but 
this does not affect their truth, 

In short, the Church teaches certain dogmas about Christ, and claims 
that these are fundamental. His ethical teaching, though much more than 
merely incidental, was not the main reason for His coming and should 
not, therefore, be the main theme of any teaching about Him. 

This standpoint is diametrically opposed to that of Colonel Mozley. Is 
it true or not? I firmly believe that it is. 

All Christians are agreed that the New Testament gives, at least in 
broad outline, a true account of how and why Christ came. The most 
superficial examination of the New Testament reveals the following points: 

(1) The Gospels give the fullest possible account of His birth, 
death, resurrection and other central events of His life. They include 
many pages about the Kingdom of God and other dogmatic teaching, 
but only a fraction of them is concerned with His moral teaching. 

(2) The Epistles are almost always dogmatic, even when they are 
written to correct the moral failures of members. of the Church. 

(3) Whenever moral teaching is given in gospels or epistles the 
dogmatic reason behind it is nearly always adduced. This is entirely 
right, and shows a very much clearer perception of the real causes 
of the ills of the world than is usually found today. Of what use is 
it to exhort school children (or anybody else) to follow the Christian 
ethical code if you do not first teach them the faith on which it is 
based? This is dogma, 

I only hope it will not be too late before we realise that dogmatic 
teaching, carefully graded to suit different ages, is fundamental, and must 
be taught if the Christian ethical code is to be respected in this country 
for more than two more generations, This, in our present state of division, 
means denominational teaching, which is the only possible solution, and 
which will have to be extended in some way to all schools. It can no 
longer be left in the care of the “Church Schools” which do not touch 
a large enough percentage of the children of our land.—I remain, yours 
faithfully, R. N.C. 

Barrow-in-Furness, Lancs. 
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S1r,—The Dean of Exeter avoids the question when he describes persons 
as unenlightened who would retain Christian ethics, but not dogma. He 
speaks of “a strong demand at the moment for what are hastily believed 
to be Christian ethics,” but he does not define Christian ethics in contrast 
to other ethics." One would like instances of ethical conduct which are 
not entitled to the epithet Christian. Lord David Cecil states that 
Christian ethic must mean rules for conduct laid down by Christ, viz., 
to love God and to love our neighbour. He is no doubt aware that those 
precepts are to be found in Leviticus and Deuteronomy and were pre- 
sumably known to Jesus. I should call the love of God mystical, not 
ethical. He asks how people can love God who have no view of His 
nature. I do not think God’s nature can be known by man, Malgré 
Lord Cecil it is quite possible to love one’s neighbour without “ under- 
standing the conception of the universe.” 

The Dean says that “It” (presumably Schweitzer’s Quest of the 
Historical Jesus, which appeared in English in 1910) “is so long ago 
that one forgets.” Not so long ago as the Gospels which he still 
remembers, nor so long ago as the Fathers or Aquinas. The issue is 
this: Has Schweitzer presented, and for the first time in Christian 
history, the true picture of the mind of Christ? I believe that he has. 
I have heard many sermons, but never yet an explanation of the texts on 
which Schweitzer mainly bases his work. These texts are Matthew X, 23 ; 
Mark IV, 11 and 12; IX, 1; XIII, 30; XIV, 62. No one before 
Schweitzer had ever explained them satisfactorily, I have consulted many 
Clergy on these texts. Hardly any have been willing to discuss them 
(though a clergyman writes to me that he used to do so). 

Take the Sermon on the Mount, usually quoted as an essence of 
Christ’s ethical teaching. His precept “Resist not evil” is outstanding. 
Do Christians obey this? Do the Archbishops instruct us to obey it? 
They do not. They quite rightly tell us to resist Hitler as strongly as 
possible. The precept only makes sense if Schweitzer is right in saying 
that Christ was laying down an “ Interimsethik,” that He was sure that 
the present Age, the whole physical Universe were about to come to an 
end. What, then, did resistance to evil matter? All that mattered was 
to be among the chosen at His Parousia, Schweitzer points out that the 
eschatology of Jesus is practically the same as the Jewish Apocalyptic: 
iterature of Daniel and the author of the Book of Enoch, and of such 
Prophets as Joel. This alone was in the mind of Jesus. All His words 
and actions become clear when thus interpreted. Schweitzer asks us to 
realise that Jesus and His immediate followers were at that time in an 
enthusiastic state of intense eschatological expectation, 


May I quote the famous passage in the Quest: 


“There is silence all around. The Baptist appears and cries: 
* Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’ Soon after that 
comes Jesus, and in the knowledge that He is the coming Son of 
Man lays hold of the wheel of the world to set it moving on that 
last revolution which is to bring all ordinary history to a close. It 
refuses to turn, and He throws Himself upon it. Then it does turn ; 
and crushes Him. Instead of bringing in the eschatological condi- 
tions He has destroyed them. The wheel rolls onward, and the 
mangled body of the one immeasurably great Man, who was strong 
enough to think of Himself as the spiritual ruler of mankind and 
to bend history to His purpose, is hanging upon it still. That is 
His victory and His reign.” 

Is not the writer of this great appeal worthy of consideration by 
Christian congregations and schools? In any agreed syllabus for elder 
children, would the Dean include Schweitzer’s thesis, as well as the 
traditional teaching? Or does teaching demand mere acceptance in place 
of thought?—Yours, &c., . E. N. Moztey. 

Lynwood, Ripon. 


Sir,—It is not universally true that Christianity means ethics to laymen 
and doctrine to clergymen. Many laymen who believe the Christian 
doctrines desire to hear them supported and expounded from the pulpit, 
and are disappointed when they hear only moral exhortation. I do not 
think this desire is confined to educated laymen, for I have been present 
when an airman who had heard a lecture on the historicity of the Gospels 
exclaimed “That is the first time I’ve heard any one advance a reason 
for believing the Bible might be true.” In my experience we laymen 
are often more easily shocked than our clergy by clerical disbelief or 
neglect of doctrine.—Yours faithfully, C. S. Lewis. 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


ULSTER AND EIRE 


SirR,—You have already published replies from a member of the Senate 
and a member of the House of Commons of Northern Ireland to the 
article of Professor Julian Huxley entitled “Celtic Twilight.” Perhaps 
you would allow a representative of Ulster in the Imperial Parliament, 
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and one who has resided for over thirty years in Belfast as professor 
at the University, to contribute to the discussion. 

I read with profound astonishment the following sentence in Professor 
Huxley’s article: “If it be objected that partition could not be abolished 
without rebellion in Ulster, it may be retorted that the situation will 
differ in many ways from that before the last war; that there is no 
likelihood of a repetition of the Curragh inciden:; and that without 
such military support, resistance in the six counties would be most un- 
likely.” As to the so-called “ partition,” I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to refer your readers to an article in the current number of the National 
Review in which I have dealt fully with this whole question from the 
historical point of view. I should like, however, to be allowed in your 
columns briefly to remind Professor Huxley that, in the interests of peace 
in Ireland, Ulster accepted, though she never demanded, the Act of 
1920 under which autonomy was granted to Northern Ireland, and a 
Parliament consisting of a Senate and House of Commons was solemnly 
opened by King George V in person. If space permitted, I could 
quote almost innumerable pledges from every British Ministry since 
that date that this settlement would never be overthrown without the 
consent of the Ulster Parliament itself, and this existing boundary of 
Northern Ireland was ratified by overwhelming majorities of both Houses 
of the Parliament sitting in Dublin in December, 1925. Any such 
breach of faith on the part of any British Government as Professor 
Huxley would appear to contemplate is surely unthinkable. 

It is deplorable that any suggestion to coerce Ulster should be made 
at a time when she is putting forth her utmost efforts on behalf of the 
Allies and sharing all the sacrifice, of the other parts of the United 
Kingdom. The city of Belfast suffered enormous damage in the two 
terrible raids of Easter Tuesday and May 4th, 1941, when no fewer than 
946 persons lost their lives. Though conscription has not been applied 
to Northern Ireland, in spite of the unanimous desire of the Ulster Cabinet 
and her representatives in the Imperial Parliament, men and women have 
joined His Majesty’s Forces in their thousands as volunteers, out of all 
proportion to the population, and it will never be forgotten either in 
Great Britain or throughout the Empire that Generals Sir John Dill, 
Sir Alan Brook, Alexander and Montgomery are all Ulstermen. 

I cannot help fecting that when Piofessor Huxley reconsiders the above 
facts he will regret having written the sentence which I have quoted 
and to which every one of your readers, jealous of the honour of Great 
Britain, must take serious exception.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient 
servant, D. L. Savory, 

House of Commons, London, S.W. 1. 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


THE COUNTY BADGE SCHEME 


S1r,—Prof. Julian Huxley’s article on the County Badge in your issue of 
November 27th was most interesting to me as the headmaster of the 
first preparatory school to adopt the scheme. Possibly it would be of 
interest to others to hear of the reactions of young boys and their parents 
when I introduced it. There was a certain amount of suspicion that it 
was intended to take the place of organised games and scouting, but 
games continued as usual and as the popular “expedition” test was 
limited to second-class scouts the effect was a marked stimulus to scout- 
ing; success in the badge tests almost inevitably ensures success in several 
scout profic'ency tests and the two ideas are, or should be, mutually 
helpful. As the Badge requires minimum standards in athletics—includ- 
ing sw'mming—creative ability and common sense it can only be won 
by a patient effort and a strengthen:ng of the weaker sides of a boy’s 
physical development ; this, I believe, is its greatest virtue. We run an 
experimental 10-12 age group as well as the official 12-14 tests and. 
though entrance is purely voluntary, nearly every boy competes. The 
most noticeable results have been: (1) The speed at which a “ hopeless ” 
boy can attain the standard in a weak subject with practice and en- 
couragement. (2) The reactions of the gvod gamesplayer or bookworm 
when faced with the prospect of “ making something” and, very often, 
the surprising discovery of some unsuspected talent. (3) The apprecia- 
tion of parents once they know what it is all about.—Yours faithfully, 
F. H. MARCHBANK, 
Mowden Hall School, at Falibarrow, Bowness-on-Windermere. 


CANADA AND THE U.S.A. 


Sir,—It might interest Mr. Haro'd Nicolson to know that, irrespective 
of any angle of p-ojection, the area of Canada is actually greater by 3 per 
cent. than that of the Un‘ted States. The exact figures are 3,684,723 
square miles for Canada, and 3,564,658 for the U.S.A. with Alaska—Very 
truly yours, E. C. BARRINGTON. 


Marden Hill, Hertford, Herts. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


IT was noticed by an urban observer that holly berries were not so 
red as they used to be. This is true, for the reason that the hollies are 
shorn at an earlier and earlier date. This year I found a whole tree, 
with a trunk three to four inches in diameter, cut down in the third week 
of November, when the berries were rather yellow than red. Such 
destruction is Hunnish ; and it is regrettable that modern Lords of the 
Manor take no steps to protect their property. Nor for that matter do 
the commoners, The old rights, privileges and duties both on commons 
and on lammas land are all disregarded. It was not without reason that 
our mediaeval ancestors forbade commoners to cut any estovers (or 
necessary fuel) of more than 14 inches in diameter ; and holly berries 
are less necessary for town dwellers than kindling for the country folk. 
The wealth of berries of most sorts is very great; and there is no 
objection to plucking of small boughs. Hollies are indeed the better 
for being pruned; but the cutting of trunks should be forbidden and 
properly punished. 


Animal Friendships 

Someone, I think Mr. Massingham, claimed that the gooss, in spite of 
the use of its name, was the cleverest of birds. It may also be the most 
friendly. A family living in East Anglia has, or had, two pets: one a 
lamb, the other a male goose. These two became inseparable, or rather 
the goose adopted the lamb as its faithful companion, It refused to be 
separated at night, and always dossed down in the sleeping place selected 
by the lamb. It was fond, too, of its master, would come to his whistle 
and accompany him on his walks, for instance, to the village post office, 
waiting for him outside the door till his business was done. The only 
other bird of my acquaintance that would go for a walk with his master 
was a tame partridge which would always come hurrying up in answer 
to the whistle. Another animal friendship was between a cat and a 
jackdaw, but it was often interrupted by the bird’s incorrigible habit of 
tweaking the cat’s tail when it wanted to sleep! 


Fish and Hawks 


In a very small and very charming booklet on fishing 
experiences (A Little Fishing Book, at first published privately) 
Lord Harmsworth tells the moving tale of the shooting of 
osprey on a Surrey lake. The -appearance of this fish-hunting 
hawk in the South of England, indeed anywhere within the 


island, is rare, but some recent evidence suggests that the hawks multiply 
in a good. many places, whence they have disappeared in recent times. 
One of these is the buzzard. It is now, of course, a very common bird 
in the West. Devon for example, and Merioneth, are popular 
with buzzards, which nest both in trees and more rarely on the cliffs, 
and as they multiply in their favourite haunts they spread abroad, and 
Surrey is one of the counties where they have been seen of late. With- 
out the gun—and the camera—the kite wou!d probably have returned, 
and the peregrine bred freely (in Pembrokeshire, at any rate) till the 
war. The buzzard is one of the least harmful, because of his 
strong preference for rabbits. What his alternative will be now the 
rabbit is disappearing it will be interesting to see. Is any bird more 
delightful to watch, whether over a Devon hillside or circling over the 
concentric focuses of Washington? It was there that the Brothers Wright 
watched the bird for hundreds of hours while they were designing the 
first aeroplane. Yet they too, like the osprey, are wantonly shot. 


In the Garden 

In answer to queries—(1) The new vegetable Celtuce was “created” 
by Burpee in Philadelphia, and seed is not yet procurable in England. 
A letter from the original hybridiser tells me that it prefers a cold climate 
and should do better in England than America. (2) The tree-surgeons 
(such as the Chiltern Tree-Surgeons, near Luton) cannot, I believe, ensure 
service during the war. (3) Pirus Japonica is a true quince and the 
fruit quite wholesome. It should really be called Cydonia. 
Fruit is so valuable that everyone is urged to use a winter spray 
within the next three months, and the sooner the better, for 
the plagues spread widely. The tar distillate sprays seem to destroy 
the grass under trees, but tend in fact to improve it, when new growth 
begins. As to manuring the trees and bushes, February is the best month 


for potash fertiliser, especially, perhaps, on raspberry canes. 
W. Beach THOMaS. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing 
to war conditions are advertised in this journal should not be taken 
as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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Christmas 


The buying of Christmas presents in these 
days has become quite a problem, for of 
necessity one’s choice is restricted to non- 
rationed articles. 


This, however, is not the problem 
confronting the 160 elderly retired 
Governesses on our list awaiting 
free annuities. They need help to 
secure them from actual want. 


Will you send a Christmas gift to help 


towards the foundation of these annuities 
which are so badly needed? 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





58, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, - S.W.1. 











Christmas « Incurables 
= A Home 


from 


Home 


Wegivereal HOMELIFEin 
the Homeat STREATHAM 
to 80 incurable invalids, 
and also provide life pen- 
‘sions for 300 others able to 
be with friends or relatives. 
All are largely dependent 
on us for help and neces- 
sities of life and we 
APPEAL FOR HELP 
















This Patient, 64, a manufacturer on his own 

account till 1922, when disease took away the use 

of his legs, He keeps cheerful by weaving scarves 
and ties for the Forces and friends. 


THE BRITISH HOME and HOSPITAL 
for INCURABLES 


(of the Middle Class) 


STREATHAM, S.W.16 


Please remember our 400 
invalids this Christmas 














Our work commenced in 1843 and since then nearly 
37,000 children have been trained to become good men and 
women; hundreds of them are now in the Forces. 


AT THIS OUR 100th CHRISTMAS WILL YOU 


SEND A THANKSGIVING OFFERING TOWARDS | 


THIS GREAT WORK ? 











Please help to make their Christmas happy. 
We have 800 Children under our care now. 
Every child under our care means one more useful citizen. 
Please also remember the Shaftesbury Homes when making 

your will. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & “ARETHUSA”’ 
TRAINING SHIP 
164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq., O.B.E. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON of WITLEY, P.C. 
Chairman of the “ Arethusa” Ship Committee : 

Admiral of the Fleet the EARL of CORK and ORRERY, G.C.B., G.C.V.O 
Genera] Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 

{ 














It makes 
all the 
difference 





To know that, although the years are mounting up, one continues 
vigorous in mind and body, self-confident, alert, adaptable, and 
still able to play one’s part in the world, makes all the difference. 
What was expected to be the downhill road of life has become 
a broad plateau, a high plain of maturity stretching further than 
one can see, upon which one finds a new delight in living, 


A man is as old as he feels, and very many have told us that 
a course of ‘ Phyllosan’ tablets has made them feel ten or twenty 
years younger. We have no doubt that you, too, will be 
astonished at the results if you take these tablets regularly. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 


Of all chemists: 3/3 and 5/4 (double quantity). Incl. Purchase Tax 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Glory and The Dream 


The Romantics. An Anthology chosen by Geoffrey Grigson. (Routledge- 
10s. 6d.) 

Here is a real anthology: no string of familiar gems, but a beauti- 
fully composed unity, each item contributing something distinctive 
and iliuminating to tne whole pattern, each taxing light and meaning 
from its neignoours. Mr. Grigson has drawn on the letters, 
journals and commonplace books, as well as on the more familiar 
poems and prose works, of writers between the seventeen-twenties 
and the eighteen-seventies. He opens with Shenstone’s Hope, and 
ends with Herman Meiville, Winwood Reade and John Clare: the 
scientists and antiquarians are here, along with the poets and painters, 
and though Tintern Abbey has not been included (Mr. Grigson 
gives sensible reasons for not resetting “the crown jewels 
of Romanticism ”) there is Thomas Whately’s account of the abbey 
ruins in his Observations on Modern Gardening (1770) and 
Humphry Davy’s description of a night at Tintern. 

There is no obvious and distracting paraphernalia of scholarship, 
but the notes at the end show how wide Mr. Grigson’s reading 
has been; among the rare, or unpublished, sources that he has 
tapped are Samuel Palmer’s MS. letters (and a poem), the letters 
and commonplace book of William Stukeley, the archaeologist of 
Witshire, the English version of Pontoppidan’s Natural History of 
Norway (1755), the Coleridge manuscripts in the Gutch Memo- 
randum Book in the British Museum, W. C. Dendy’s Philosophy 
of Mystery (1841), and Catherine Crowe’s Night Side of Nature 
(1848). He has given us the intellectual and emotional climate in 
which the English Romantics worked ; their interests, reading, and 
topics of conversation. He sets a passage from Belzoni’s Recent 
Discoveries . in Egypt and Nubia beside Shelley’s Ozymandias, 
and prints an extract from Humphry Davy’s paper on the discovery 
of potassium and sodium, reminding us that Coleridge went to 
Davy s .ectures “ to increase his stock of metaphors.” 

Mr. Grigson’s wide reading is always controlled by sensibility ; 
the extracts from the travellers and scientists are never the dry 
academic tootnotes to the poetry, but are seen to be part of the 
soil from which the poetry sprang, and which can still enrich it. 
Take, for instance, the passage from the Memoirs of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester for 1790, where John 
Haygarth, F.R.S., describes “a rare and curious phaenomenon ” in 
the Vale of Clwyd. “It resembled, very exactly, what in pictures is 
termed a glory around the head of our Saviour, and of saints ; 
not indeed that luminous radiance, which is painted close to the 
head, but an arch of concentric colours, which is placed separate 
and distinct from it.” In his note, Mr. Grigson reminds us that 
the Glory (or Brocken Spectre) was one of the favourite light pheno- 
mena of the period, and cites Coleridge’s use of it, and James 
Hogg’s, in Confessions of a fustified Sinner. (I wonder if he 
knows Whymper’s engraving, in Scrambles in the Alps, of a “ fog- 
bow ” seen after the accident on the Matterhorn in 1865 ; the pheno- 
menon, and the circumstances in which it was seen, link it firmly 
with the romantic tradition.) But these connexions are not just of 
historical interest. After this account of Haygarth’s we come back 
to the Intimations of Immortality with a new perception: 

Apparelled in celestial light 
The glory and the freshness of a dream— 

this, we now realise, is not just an impressive or musical selection 
of words, but a precise visual image, and the notion of a visual 
“glory” hovers about the word whenever it recurs in the poem. 
Time and again Mr. Grigson, by his choices and juxtapositions, 
gives precision, depth and associativeness to the romantic images 
that we have so often taken for granted, or filled with our own 
imprecise sentiments and longings. 

Continually, in these pages, we are aware of the two poles of 
romantic art. One is illustrated in the extract from Vathek with 
the symbol of the Flaming Heart; the other we find in Gilbert 
White’s ‘etter atout a Late Spring, printed on the opposite page— 
Imagination and Nature, the opium-eater’s dream and the country- 
man’s journal, Fuseli’s nightmare and Dorothy Wordsworth’s honey- 
suckle, Walpole imagining the gigantic Hand of Otranto and William 
Windham observing the Mer de Glace. There is constant interplay 
between the two elements: we find it in Constable, looking for the 
“dewy freshness”; in Burns and Dorothy Wordsworth and 
Huinphry Davy, to whom certa:n landscapes, or certain weathers, 
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brought a sense of mystery and excitement. And in Wordsworth 
pre-eminently the two elements are fused, and the natural object 
becomes the vehicle of the transcendental. 

It is for stimulating our sense of this tension and interplay, for 
giving precision to the familiar images, for showing the great 
Romantics as belonging to a real and manifold world, and not as 
isolated rebels or exceptions, that Mr. Grigson is greatly to be 
thanked. There is everything to enjoy here, but he has also given 


us plenty of pointers to further enjoyment. 
JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Better Days for Spain 


Spain. By Salvador de Madariaga. (Jonathan Cape. 25s.) 

No writer on modern Spanish politics will command more general 
respect than Sefor de Madariaga, successively Ambassador to the 
United States and to France under the Second Republic, for a short 
time its Minister of Education, and for a long time one of its 
leading personalities at Geneva. This book (which revises and 
incorporates a shorter one published in 1930, but is in the main 
new) surveys in detail the chaos which began in Spain so soon as 
it became clear that the Republic must succumb to the extremists 
either of the Left or of the Right, and completely demolishes the 
facile arguments by means of which partisans outside Spain turned 
the Civil War into an illustration of their own beliefs. If he 
spends little space on the arguments of the Right, that is because 
“it is from the Left rather than from the Right that we expect 
our future”: the Left, therefore, merits the more critical study. 

His narrative shows that he appreciated the Nationalists’ appeal 
to tradition, and shared their concern over the spread of left- 
wing extremism, while rejecting the sophistries which, when vic- 
torious, they imposed on the people, thereby making a reaction 
in the future inevitable. As to the Left, Semor de Madariaga com- 
pletely disposes of the more plausible arguments which they used 
so effectively. The “republican triumph” of 1931 was, as he 
shows, “when adequately analysed, no republican triumph at all.” 
The Socialist revolt of 1934, lauded by the polemicists who con- 
demned the Fascist revolt of 1936, was “unpardonable,” and the 
Presidential action which led to it was “not only unimpeachable, 
not only unavoidable, but long overdue.” The Civil War was no 
“foreign invasion,” but “a strictly Spanish event,” its leaders being 
men “of the truest Spanish character.” Both sides committed 
excesses: thus not only did Left as well as Right bomb open cities, 
but the author believes the first of these was Toledo, which for 
three days, during the first week of the war, was bombed by the 
Republicans. As to the “liberal and democratic Republic ”—the 
slogan which took in more well-meaning Britons than any other— 
it was doomed from the beginning: the so-called democratic cause 
was merely “ Revolution which paraded abroad under the Republi- 
can mask.” All his contentions Sefor de Madariaga bases on solid 
evidence. A servant of the Republic, he knew it from the inside, 
and the principal characters in its three-act drama “were old 
acquaintances or friends of a lifetime.” 

During the Civil War, which is described more ably and com- 
prehensively upon its political than upon its military side, “ the true 
Spain lay gagged and trodden equally by the two tyrannies which 
fought the war over her body.” The “tyrannies,” with their foreign 
supporters, would not hear of mediation, but Spain herself was 
longing for mediation, and had the democratic Powers of the 
world been resolute they might perhaps have stopped the fighting 
and allowed Spain—the true Spain: the Spanish people—to speak 
and live. And the true Spain, implies Sefior de Madariaga, is long- 
ing for mediation still. For, though one side is temporarily disabled, 
the Civil War is still, in fact, going on. Scrupulously fair as he 
is to General Franco—“ shrewd and patient diplomat ”—and keenly 
though he realises what appalling obstacles the World War has set 
in his path, he adjudges him to have failed completely to “forge a 
united nation in the crucible of grief.” He makes some detailed sug- 
gestions on Spain’s future, but all these depend upon the emergence 
of a mediator, who can heal, not only Spain’s body, but her soul. 

Of a book at once so well-informed and so fundamental, no 
single ‘criticism can be made in a few words. There is much 
debatable matter, for example, in the author’s pronouncements on 
the Church in Spain, in his estimates of Azafia, Prieto and Negrin, 
and in his opinions upon Gibraltar. Where, however, he ought per- 
haps chiefly (in his own phrase) to be “handled with caution,” is 
in his attitude to Catalonia. Here his earlier book has always 
seemed to me to fall short of his own high standard of sensitiveness, 
and his revised bibliography mentions only a single work out of 
the scores written since 1930. Yet there will never be peace in 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


for Christmas presents 


A New JEANS 


A TT 
PHYSICS & PHILOSOPHY 
“Will be read by those who 
care for the ultimate problems, 
not only with sustained interest, 
but with growing intellectual 
excitement.” 
The DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S in 
The Sunday Times 
8s. 6d. net 


The Pollock-Holmes 
Letters 


Edited by 
MARK DE WOLFE HOWE 


Introduction by 
Sir JOHN POLLOCK 


“Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr 
Justice Holmes corresponded 
for nearly 60 years with living 
and darting pens which covered 
as they ran the territory of law 
and philosophy, men and books. 
Their letters are a feast for 
the mind.” 
The Manchester Guardian 


In 2 volumes 365. net 


Four practical books for children, fully illustrated by C. F. Tunnicliffe. 
6s. net each 


“THE SEASONS AND... 


” 
The Woodman 
By D. H. CHAPMAN 
Of the nature of trees, the care of 
trees, the uses of wood, and of the 
men that train and handle trees from 
seedling to felling. 


The Fisherman” 
By F. FRASER DARLING 


How by labour, endurance, and know- 
ledge men bring the fish to market. 
The strange pastures of the sea and 
the half-known secrets of pond and 
stream. 


” 
The Farmer 
By F. FRASER DARLING 
An open-air book, full of learning 
and practical sense, describing the 
fundamental processes of all Linde 
of English farming to-day. 


The Gardener” 
By H. E. BATES 
Gardens and the practical pleasures of 
gardening described by a _ novelist- 
gardener-father, for his own and for 

all children, 


‘ CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

















Every Londoner’s gift book 


RECORDING RUIN 


by A. S. G. Butler 


4 drawings 


7/6 net 





Mr. Butler, who is an architect, has been employed, since 
the-London blitz, by the Chelsea Borough Council to survey 
and report on all bombed property in the Borough. Here is 
a diary of his experiences—but it is also a sort of rambling 








autobiography, for it digresses continually into the past. 
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COME HITHER: 
An Anthology 
by Walter de la Mare 15/- 


VISCOUNT GREY 


Fallodon Papers 6/- 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
Bliss 5/- 


The Doves’ Nest 5/- 
The Garden Party = 5/- 


BRADDA FIELD 
Miledi : The Life Story of 
Emma Lady Hamilton 
18/- net 


RALPH STRAUS 
Sala: Picture of an Emi- 
nent Victorian. 
Illustrated 18/- net 





THE HANDY DICKENS 
Edited by Arthur Machen 
8/6 
HOWARD SPRING 
In the Meantime 12/6 


ERNEST LEWIS 
Beth: aSheepdog = 5/- 
Beowulf 5/- 
High Mettled Racer 5/- 


GEORGE DANGERFIELD 
Victoria’s Heir: Educa- 
tion of a Prince 15/- 


OCTAVIA HILL 
by E. Moberly Bell 
(a Biography) 
15/- net 
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The Song of 
Bernadette 


by FRANZ WERFEL 


‘A book of extraordinary interest. On the 
author’s part, it is notonly a book buta votive 
offering.’—SYLVIA LYND( Book Society News) 
*A tender and touching portrait, instinct 
with firm spiritual perception . . . Nobody 
could show more scrupulous delicacy where 
religious susceptibilities other than his 
own are concerned, or indeed explore with 
greater sympathy the verities of spirit 
beneath the appearances of sense.’—The 
Times Literary Supplement 

‘What Mr. Werfel relates did once hap- 
pen. He makes it happen again, before 
one’s eyes, with a skill and sympathy into 
which no false element intrudes.’— FRANK 
SWINNERTON (Observer) ; 
‘Of compelling beauty and understanding.’ 
—Daily Telegraph 

‘Here, I think, you have one of the out- 
standing novels of the year.’—RALPH 
STRAUS (Sunday Times) 

‘As a piece of literature it is truly mag- 
nificent . . . There is abundant beauty and 
tragedy, laughter and tears, indeed the 
whole round of life, in this incomparable 
Song.’—The Tablet 

‘Has a fascination all its own.’—Church of 
England Newspaper 

‘May becounted another, and much needed, 
miracle of Lourdes.’—Catholic Herald 
‘Beautiful . . . A deeply moving and 
memorable work. Bernadette, though a 
character of history, becomes here one of 
the most appealing heroines of modern 
fiction.—-HOWARD SPRING (Daily Mail) 
‘An admirable piece of work.’—Manchester 
Guardian 

‘One of the mostnotable books of our day... 
It has simplicity and beauty, a genius that 
can wring nobility and love from common 
things and a grace in telling that lifts it to 
greatness.’—The Universe 

‘In every way an amazing book. . . Holds the 
reader from cover to cover.’— The Guardian 


Ath large printing 10s. 6d. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 
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Spain until Catalonia has a new Statute of Autonomy, and a more 
generous one than that of 1932. 

But these criticisms, together with a comment on the rather large 
number of misprints and small errors, are matters of detail. We 
have here a book of outstanding quality, containing much new 
material, and written with amazing objectivity from deep feeling and 
extensive knowledge. If its counsels were taken to heart by those 
who most need them, it might well mean the beginning of better 
days for Spain. But part of the Spanish tragedy is that the men 
who see the truth most clearly have been for years out of the 
country. The first essential is to call them back. 

E. ALLISON PEERS. 


A Half-Known Country 


Britain aad the British People. By Ernest Barker. (Oxford Univer- 


sity Press. 3s. 6d.) 


It is considerably easier for an Englishman to write about: America 
or Germany or France than about Britain, for an external view of 
a country gives a much more clear-cut vision than an internal. It 
would hardly be possible for Dr. Barker or any other British writer 
to paint quite the picture of Britain that Professor Brogan (successor 
to Dr. Barker’s chair at Cambridge) did of the United States in 
his contribution to this admirable Oxford series. But it would 
hardly be possible either for anyone to give a more convincing and 
illuminating picture of the Britain of today than Dr. Barker has 
given here. His choice of method may be arguable. It can be 
contended that in dealing so largely with British institutions— 
Parliament, the Law, the Churches, the Press, the Social Services— 
he has allowed the first half of his subject, as indicated in his title, 
to overshadow the second. But here again it is for those who find 
the method defective to suggest a better. And, in fact, all the time 
he is writing of institutions Dr. Barker is thinking of qualities— 
tolerance, common sense and compromise, a tempered insistence on 
freedom—and subtly revealing the one in the other. Historian and 
socio‘ozist himself, he invokes history just so far as is necessary 
to show how and why British society and the British community 
grew to be what they are, and how law and religion and a certain 
genius for liberalism in government have all played their part in 
the shaping of a people in whose achievements and characteristics 
he and his readers can in all objectivity take just pride. 

The amount of fact Dr. Barker has packed into his limited space 
is astonishing. His chapter on the social services (“The Com- 
munity: Care For Its Members ”) in particular will produce almost 
a sense of humiliation in self-respecting readers, constrained as they 
read to realise how much they had forgotten or never known. 
His discussion of education, similarly, covers comprehensively in 
singularly brief space the debates current on democratisation and 
equality of opportunity, indicating no less decisively what has still 
to be achieved than what has been achieved already. And a sug- 
gestion well deserving consideration closes the chapter on “The 
English System of Law,” where Dr. Barker, raising the question 
whether English law should or should not be codified, ventures the 
prediction that “there may yet be appointed an Anglo-Ameriean 
commission of jurists to provide the draft of a code for the British 
and American legislatures,” for “it would need both countries 
acting together, along with the British Dominions, to produce a 
code of the English system of law.” If the effect of that were to 
straighten out the tangle of separate legislation in the forty-eight 
States of the American Union, combined with Federal Law for the 
whole Union, the value of such a measure would be inestimable. 


It is difficult to find Dr. Barker falling short at any point, but 
perhaps he might have said a word about the reading habits of the 
British people. He mentions libraries simply as an example of a 
social service, but the part played in recent years by the lending 
libraries maintained throughout the country by one or two large 
multiple firms, as well as by the cheap reprints, from Everyman to 
Penguins, in the life of the nation deserves some concise reference, 
even if their effect cannot be accurately assessed. The General 
Election of 1906 is put in 1905 (the dissolution did take place in 
that year), and the B.B.C. Board numbers seven members, not 
five; apart from that, Dr. Barker’s accuracy seems proof 
against any challenge. It will be a singularly erudite reader who 
does not close this notable little volume with a consciousness that 
his ideas about the country of his birth have been clarified, enlarged 
and given new and juster proportion. That is a considerable service 
for any author to render. H. W. H. 
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Cricket Memories 


Cricket Between Two Wars. Sir Pelham Warner. (Chatto and 


Windus. ros. 6d.) 

IF cricket, as someone once said, is an Englishman’s idea of eternity, 
it is not many years since it seemed also to be his idea of news, 
More space was apt to be devoted by London and Empire papers 
to a Test Match than to an incident of international importance, 
Naturally enough, shrewd foreigners guessed the worst—that this 
was a mad people, lost to reality. There is, however, another side 
to it. Reluctant to face a crisis, or even to admit that one exists, 
when it is close upon him, the Englishman faces it as a batsman 
will face fast bowling, apprehensive perhaps, but resolute not merely 
to conceal this, but to counter the attack whether it be violent or 
subtle, and to pull the game (for the “game” idea is ineradicable) 
out of the fire. Once the immediate danger is past, he is apt not 
to crack but to relapse into those leisurely ways which he has known 
so long and from which, all too often, his adversaries benefit. 

To be at Lord’s last summer, and to watch the games which owed 
their inspiration to the author of this book, was to realise how 
rooted is the national attitude to cricket. Those in the field were 
not service men playing cricket, but cricketers with war jobs. © Sir 
Pelham has set about the business of describing their true vocation, 
The twenty seasons between 1919 and 1939 were on the whole ful] 
of interest. The curve of English fortune rose from the pit of the 
early ’twenties to the peak of 1926, when the mythical Ashes were 
once more recovered. This peak, despite some setbacks, was pretty 
well maintained until, towards the end of the period in question, 
there was a real wealth of rising players. 

Three or four cricketers, of a strictly between-war reputation, 
seem to dominate Sir Pelham’s pages—Bradman, Hammond, Sut- 
cliffe, Grimmett. He describes the career of some remarkable 
bowlers, Tate, Larwood, O’Reilly and Verity among them, but he 
concurs in the general opinion that the bat, as a whole, was master 
almost throughout. He writes, as always, with engaging enthusiasm, 
and with quiic unsurpassed knowledge. He has long been close to 
the centre of the game, and with the course of time has merely 
transferred his activity from the crease to the committee-room. Such 
a survey as he has now produced was necessary for the history of 
cricket, and makes an agreeable companion to the yellow rows of 
Wisden. It is im the main a general rather than a personal story, 
told with humour and proportion, OLIVER WARNER. 


Restraint of Trade 


Retail Trade Associations. By Hermann Levy. (Kegan Paul. 153, 


People of the same trade seldom meet together, even for merriment 
and diversion, but the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the 
public, or in some contrivance to raise prices —ADAM SMITH. 

If someone here effected such an improvement in the technique 
or organisation for raising coal that the reduction in costs warranted 
a cut in the pithead price by 10 per cent., the result would be 
greeted as a triumph of British mining engineering. If someone 
else brought about a similar development in the production of motor 
cars the same acclamation would arise. But if a retailer announced 
that he had effected such improvements in the technique or organisa- 
tion of selling that he was able forthwith to reduce all prices in 
his shops by 5 per cent., a terrific hullaballoo would occur. Many 
suppliers of branded goods and proprietary articles would expressly 
forbid such a cut in the price of their products, and threaten to 
enforce this prohibition by withholding supplies. There would bea 
chorus in denunciation of “unfair” and “cut-throat ” competition, 
and a shower of opprobrious epithets against the “blackleg” and 
“chiseller.” If the perpetrator happened to be a newcomer to the 
trade the clamour would be intensified. 

The representative channel for these denunciations would in many 
cases be the respective retail trade associations, and Professor 
Levy has done a service in presenting an up-to-date account of their 
activities in this country, together with an informed analysis of 
the legal and social issues. He might be a little more modest in 
his claims to pioneering in monopoly study, and in his ready assump- 
tion that nearly everyone else has been “ failing to draw the important 
conclusion.” The quotation at the head of this review shows that 
English economists are likely to be alive to the problem. When 
Professor Levy gets over his attempt to establish his own originality 
he goes on to give an excellent survey of the problem in all its 
aspects. He deals with branded goods and the associated advertising, 
with price maintenance, and the paraphernalia of enforcement, and 
with the various schemes for restricting competition such as distance 
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DR. BARNARDO’S 
HOMES 














In a War-torn world Dr. Barnardo’s Homes is still a place where 

needy boys and girls find security, happiness and good prospects. 

Close on 6,000 have benefited since War began : many have come 

from bombed homes, others have Fathers in the Fighting Forces. 
8,200 children always being supported. 


PLEASE HELP THIS NATIONAL WORK 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
OF 10)/- 


will provide 20 War-time Xmas Dinners. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘“‘Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,” should be sent to 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
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TWO FUEL SAVERS A 


This young woman 
and her Braemar 
undies are both keen 
fuel savers. And the 
Braemars are quite 
prepared to keep at 
their job of (war)m 
work until the war is 
won ! If they should 
show signs of wear 
and tear, there’s al- 
ways the Braemar 
* Stitch - in - Time’ 
Service to put them -—“~ 
to rights again. 

Ask your Braemar 
retailer all about it. 





Innes, Henderson & Co. Ltd., Hawick, Scotland 











Perhaps the chief element which contributes to the 
joyousness of istmas is giving. Everyone is bent 
on bestowing gifts and bringing gladness to others; 
that is what makes the season one of such happiness. 





We would like you to remember especially the work of 
JOHN GROOM’S CRIPPLEAGE. Our Christmas Appeals in the 
past have met with a generous response from those who know and 
appreciate our work. Now that circumstances are unusually difficult 


.we rely on the public, more than ever before, to support the training 


and maintaining of crippled girls; bringing relief and ay inde- 
pendence to a class who otherwise would be in a d 





v 


For our Girls’ Orphanage we should welcome gifts of toys, books 
and anything likely to add to the happiness of our 150 charges. 
Their ages range from babyhood to 15 years. Parcels for the 
Orphanage should be addressed: JOHN GROOM’S ORPHANAGE, 
Davenport House, Worfield, Nr. Bridgnorth, Salop. 





Report gladly sent on request. 
Contr ib and q to the Secretary. 


President: The Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 
° 


0 D : MISS are 


37, Sekforde St., Clerkenwell, London, E.C.1. 





























“Little Jack Horner 
sits in a corner’’... 


. - . With a dreamy, half-smile cruelly treated, some, too, have 
on his face and his thumb hope- fathers overseas or prisoners 
fully crooked in readiness to of war. 

“pull out” a large and succulent We already have 6,300 children 
—_ Poor wee chap. | Is he in our family, and although we 
loomed to disappoirtment? Will know that this year we may 
his smile be turned to tears have to ration their Christmas 


because there will be no fare, we will not ration our 
Christmas Pie ? love and care for them; but we 
There are many such little Jack do need your help to provide for 
Horners—yes, and Jill Horners, them, and others who still need 
too, and their Pie-less lot is not care and protection. Won't you 
so much a question of rationed mix your “Christmas Pie” 
food, as rationed love. Some of with extra generosity this year 
them are the victims of human that we may bring even more 
frailty, some unloved, or little Jack Horners into our 
deserted by their parents, others family ? 


10’ WILL HELP FEED TWO CHILDREN FOR 
sia A WEEK AT CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. Vaughan, 
0.B.E., CHURCH OF ENGLAND WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY, 
Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
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We squeeze 
to save- 


F ROM every ton of coal used by the Gas 
Industry no less than half a ton of coke remains 
after gas is extracted. Not only coke, but many 
other essential materials are produced in making 
gas. Tar, for instance, from which more than 2,000 
substances are derived; ammonia, source of 
explosives and fertilisers ; benzole for motor 
spirit; sulphur. We squeeze all there is of value 
out of the coal. 

Now gas and its precious by-products are 
urgently needed in the war factories. These 
needs can only be supplied if YOU eco- 
nomise to the utmost. So play your part in 
the Battle for Fuel — SAVE GAS 
AND SERVE THE NATION. 


SULPHUR 
wet Sdiphuric. Acid 
Industrial. Chemicals J 





— 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION, LONDON, S.W.1 (2) 








II, 1942 
limits and qualification tests. He rightly concludes that the situa. 
tion calls for comprehensive and speedy review. At one time the 
community needed no lead from economists or other specialists 
to render it highly suspicious of any manifestation of monopoly 
power. Of late years this hostility has tended to decline, either 
because vigilance has relaxed, or more probably, because views on 
this matter have become confused. G. L. ScHwartz. 


Fiction 
Ellen Rogers. By James T. Farrell. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 
Cross Creek. By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 
The Green Curve Omnibus. By Major-General Sir Ernest Swinton 
—* Ole Luk-Oie.” (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
Best Sporting Stories. Chosen by J. Wentworth Day 
Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. FARRELL’s latest novel is more formal in design and execution 
than the two Studs Lonigan books, which are ali I have hitherto 
read of his work. It runs very straitly, in bleak adherence to its 
single theme, which is a classic one, and well served by such 
orderliness of exposition. It is the old story of the natural-born 
cad—self-centred, plausible, amoral, beautiful—and his female 
victims. The chief, the eponymous, victim is a nineteen-year-old 
girl of Catholic upbringing who lives alone with an ageing, anxious 
father ; she, like her destroyer, is beautiful, self-centred, tough and 
with few illusions, but she has a feminine regard for the outward 
forms of respectability, and a need to be protected; also she has 
tenacity of feeling. The date is 1925; the scene is Chicago, with 
an interlude in Washington, D.C., and a final exit of the hero to 
Cleveland, where “he did not know a soul,” and “anticipated how 
he would enjoy his isolation.” Indeed, he had need of it. He left 
behind him a fine, full mess of dishonour and of brightly fabricated 
sordidness. 

It ought to be a tragic story ; it has the form and the scope, and 
by refusing pathos to his characters Mr. Farrell bids high for his 
effect. But for tragedy goodness, or at least the apprehension of it, 
must be manifest somewh-re, either in its victims or in the scene 
against which they display themselves—and the major defect of 
Ellen Rogers is, it seems to me, that the foolish evil of the youth, 
Ed Lanson, and the fcolish, narrow passion of the girl are contrasted 
with nothing better than the mean, small anxieties and commercial 
fears and envies of a duil, ignoble society. Such light as the book 
holds rises only from the bodily beauty of the two chief characters, 
and in the faintly hinted character of one girl, Catherine Anne, who 
could, had she been drawn closer into the passion of the story, have 
given it the pain it lacks. In any case, since the novel is deliberately 
written in one mood, without variation and without humour, it 
should have been much shorter. It repeats itself almost intolerably ; 
and one reader found it impossible to believe that even a vain, 
ignorant girl like Ellen could fall for, or so long endure, the 
practically idiotic “line of talk ”—philosophic, whimsical, pseudo- 
literary, out-and-out silly—of Ed Lanson. However, the book has 
form and is uncompromising, and in building up his portrait of a 
thoroughly bad young man, the author has spared himself no trouble. 

Cross Creek is a pleasant, picturesque piece of autobiographical 
writing by the author of The Yearling. It tells of the round of 
country life in a very lonely, beautiful corner of Florida ; it is full 
of good observations of birds, animals, weather and people; it 
describes the labours and humours, friendships and enmities of a 
small rural community ; and for us in these islands it adds to all 
these things the charm of its exotic, almost dreamlike setting. Mrs. 
Rawlings describes and reports the scene she loves very well and 
sympathetically ; but she also muses a great deal, and her reflections 
cannot be said to be as novel or arresting as the flora and fauna of 
Cross Creek. 

Those stories in The Green Curve Omnibus which deal with 
military subjects, and of which The Green Curve and The Second 
Degree are characteristic examples, are so good that one can afford 
to overlook the non-military stories in the collection, which are not 
good at all. The fact is that Sir Ernest Swinton is, as his career 
has abundantly proved, an expert, amd an expert on his own 
subject is always interesting. Because the author knows so much 
about strategy, about aviation, about tanks and about General Staffs, 
he makes the uninformed reader feel that he also, in his degree, 
can follow and understand these powers that move in such 
mysterious ways their wonders to perform. Technicalities are 
simplified as only one who is thoroughly at home with them can 
simplify them, and become merged in a narrative which is often 
exciting and always lively. A point of great interest is the date 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 196 


[A Book Token for one guinea will 2 awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week. Envelopes 


recetwwed not later 
Crossword,” 


than first post 
the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions must be on 


that day and must bear the word 


the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The solution and the 
name of ‘he winner will be published in th. following issue.) 




















ACROSS 9. es on the wrong limb. 
_— > . . 14. Flyi ity. 

1. William Warner’s rhymed chronicle. -. It rr ‘an up. 

(7, 7. 16. It doesn’t sound a bit like war 
8. a such stuff as dreams are made 18. Two famous cricketers, but Grace is 
to. An earthly process on the surface. 20. re so alluring. 
t1. Queer that this should occur in a 27. They should be taken firmly in hand. 

a, shee? 24. The boss might produce a quantity. 
12. Is the donkey cooking? — 26. Unionist from the repair department. 
13. Seen in a shop a long time ago. 27. She got up. 
17. A mechanical device of grievous 28. Acme of rotation. 

import. (4, 3, 6.) 


SOLUTION TO 
Pre aenn ORD No. 


19. Rain came along for a change. (5, 8.) 

22. For example, a little advertisement is 
expressive. 

23. A Frgnch hand in this. 

25. Let it*stand. 

28. Oil in the centre of disturbed rust. 

29. A’ pessimistic vehicle. 

30. Its scent is quite unlike that of the 
violets from the same place. (8. 6.) 


194 





DOWN 


. Unique material. 

. It is livelier in Tennyson. 

. Paper calculated to cause friction. 
The part it takes in current affairs 
is rather above one’s head. 

Where to help Ida. 

. Celebrated for sands. 

Like the critics, according to Byron. 
(s, 4.) 


Yrun 


PD 
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SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 25th 


The winner of Crossword No. 194 is IAN GEORGESON, Esq., The 
Castle Hotel, Taunton. 





A MOST ACCEPTABLE GIFT TO ANY CHRISTIAN IS 


“J. D. JONES of BOURNEMOUTH” 


a worthy and intimate memoir of that great-hearted soul who for 
37 years had a foremost share in the religious life of Bournemouth. 
Mr. Arthur Porritt has given us a picture of the man and his work 
which rivets attention. Other chapters by Dr. Sidney Berry, Sir 
George Newman and other friends give glimpses of the many ways 
in which Dr. Jones was so much more than a preacher. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury writes a foreword and the pages of pictures 
increase the interest. All who have heard Dr. Jones in the pulpit 
will be giad that Mr. Porritt has included 14 sermons written by 
“J.D.” after his retirement and now first published. 
About 340 cloth gilt, frontispiece and 8 pages of pictures, 
10s. net (post Gd.) 
FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


INDEPENDENT PRESS LTD. 


MEMORIAL HALL, LONDON, €E.C.4. 


pages, 
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mas “ 
ther 90? 


THERE are so many things that 
aren’t sure to-day. The tranquil pattern of 
childhood is twisted and marred by separations — 
insecurities — disappointments. Must the visit of 
Father Xmas be added to the list of things that 
“have to be done without in wartime”? Not if 
The Salvation Army can help it. And not if you 
help The Salvation Army ! 

Thousands of children, old folk, homeless and lonely 


people will look to The Salvation Army for Christmas 
Cheer again this year. Will you please send a gift 


for the Christmas Fund to GENERAL CARPENTER, 
E.C.4. 


101, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
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Here’s the simple answer to 
all your gift problems this 
Christmas—Gift Tokens. 
They're equally welcome what- 
ever the ages, whatever the 
tastes of your family, friends 
and staff. And they're not 
only patriotic — they're 
practical too. From the 
day the Tokens are exchanged 
for Savings Certificates or 
used to make deposits in 
the Post Office or Trustee 
Savings Banks your gifts start 
to grow in value. Another 
good point—Tokens are so 
easy to buy. You can get them 
from any Post Office, Trustee 
Savings Bank or through your 
Savings Group in units of 15/- 


up to any amount. 


NATIONAL 





Issued by the National Savings Committees 





at which some of these stories were written: it is given in a brief 
preface, and goes to prove that the author possesses a considerable 
degree of imaginative foresight. 

Being no sportsman, I asked one such—and a very all-round one 
at that—for his impressions of Best Sporting Stories. He jibbed, as 
anyone might, at the arbitrary superlative of the title, but he went 
to work with a will and got the field off to a fair start. Result: 
The Maltese Cat, by Rudyard Kipling, first by several lengths ; The 
River God, by Roiand Pertwee, second, beating Weston Martyr’s 
Bowman’s Glory by a couple of lengths; and many of the “also 
rans” commended for good performances. But the judge showed 
a not altogether permissible tendency to disqualify some entrants 
for dialectical peculiarities, dismissing Somerville and Ross for 
“Trish exaggeration,” and grumbling that “ You’d need to have the 
Gaelic” to understand Patrick Chalmers’ deerstalking tale. It was 
also objected that the collection contains no story about racing itself, 
the sport of kings—and that does seem a strange omission. But I 
gather that this is on the whole an amusing and lively omnibus, and 
should make a successful Christmas gift for those who are lonely 
nowadays for their field and river sports. Kate O’Brien. 


Shorter * Notices 


Letters of Herbert Cardinal Vaughan to Lady Herbert of Lea, 
Edited by Shane Leslie. (Burns Oates. 18s.) 





- THERE is little in this bulky and well-printed volume to draw the 


average English reader closer to Rome. In the first place, much of 
it is extremely boring. Between 1867, when he was establishing his 
Foreign Mission Coliege, at Mill Hill, and 1903, when he died as 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Herbert Vaughan wrote an 
average of several letters a month to his illustrious and enthusiastic 
convert, who kept them all, adding only an occasional note in her 
own hand: “The Archbishop Manning’s warm approval of our 
friendship,” “The objection to writing love stories,” “ Precious 
letter,” and so forth. Mr. Leslie, with equal piety, omits nothing 
and contributes nothing, beyond a brief introduction and a few 
haphazard footnotes to explain, for instance, that Lord Edmund 
Talbot was later made Lord FitzAlan or (191 pages after the word 
has first appeared) that a zuchetto is a small cardinatial skull-cap. 
The result is that occasional passages of real interest whether his- 
torical or devotional, are swamped in a morass of trivia. In the 
second place, the correspondence exemplifies in abundance all that 
the English in general find most alien in Roman Catholicism. 
The Englishmarm is prejudiced against close friendships between 
women and priests. The parish worker who embroiders slippers 
for the curate is scarcely less sympathetic to him than the great lady 
who presents cassocks (“The cassocks—you wonderful creature— 
have come”) to the future Cardinal. Nor is he drawn to the Rue 
St. Sulpice: thanks for “ the nice collection of rosaries and crucifixes 
and for the beautiful photograph of dear old St. Peter” leave him 
cold. Finally, he has an extreme dislike of the perpetual (and 
mutual) taking of the spiritual temperature so conspicuous in writing 
of this sort. But if, in these circumstances, he finds it hard to 
appreciate Vaughan’s skill as a director, his ability as an adminis- 
trator, and his fervour as a missionary, the Roman Catholic reader, 
no doubt, will find this record of spiritual work and friendship both 
moving and elevating. This being so, editor and publisher may well 
remain indifferent to the antipathies of the unconverted. 


War and Peace. By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude, with an introduction by Aylmer Maude. (Macmillan and 
Oxford University Press. 12s, 6d.) 

THERE is an interesting story behind the joint production of this 

new edition of what, in the unanimous opinion of most good writers, 

is the greatest of all novels in any language. Tolstoy’s masterpiece, 
which incidentally is quite as much about peace as war, has emerged 
during the present struggle as one of the few novels that serious, 
intelligent people find worth reading. For the last year or two it 
has been practically unprocurable either in the World’s Classics or 
the Everyman Library, and the Oxford University Press were faced 
with a serious shortage of paper when contemplating reprinting 
their well-known edition in three volumes. Messrs. Macmillan— 
blessed by an exceptionally good quota owing to the enormous sale 
of a popular work of ephemeral fiction before the war—came to the 
rescue and hence this joint edition, which is on good paper, in one 
volume of pleasant format. The publishers announce that an 
edition of 30,000 copies has been printed, but that booksellers have 
sent in orders for 79,000 copies, so they are preparing a second 
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edition which, however, will not be ready for about five months. 
Those who wish to procure a copy of War and Peace will therefore 
do well to give an order to their bookseller now, and thus if they 
do not get a copy of the first impression they will be in time for the 
later issue. 


I Say Rejoice. 

(Faber. 6s.) 
CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER BENN was killed in 1941 when flying on a 
mission for Military Intelligence in the Libyan Desert, and his 
brother has written a touching account of his life for his little son, 
including many recent letters about his Army life. Before the war 
Benn lived for some time in Germany and gained an insight into 
European politics, and when war came he was already beginning 
to have some success at the Bar and was a fearless music critic and 
happy husband and father. Throughout his letters runs a strong 
religious strain (Anglican), which is perhaps a little surprising in 
view of so many public pronouncements on empty churches and 
the irreligious reputation of his generation. He was obviously a 
brave and dutiful man—he worried the War Office until he had 
persuaded them to transfer him from his comfortable job to more 
active service—and his brother’s tribute persuades us of our loss. 


A memoir of Christopher Benn. By His Brother. 








COVPANY MEETING 
GUY MOTORS, LIMITED 
HIGH LEVEL OF PRODUCTION 











PRESIDING at the 27th annual general meeting of Guy Motors, Limited, 
at Wolverhampton on December 9th, the chairman, Mr. Sydney S. Guy, 
said : 

During the year the company has been fully employed, and production 
has been maintained at a high level in spite of the well-known difficulties, 
Nevertheless, owing to War Damage contributions, not chargeable against 
revenue, and to the incidence of taxation, the net profit available for dis- 
tribution shows a reduction. 

The conservative policy which the bodrd has adopted in the past 
enables the directors to recommend the maintenance of the same divi- 
dends as in pre-war days, and to pay for the sixth year in succession a 
dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary stock and 7} per cent. on the 
preference stock 

I fgel it is necessary again to refer to what a large majority of manu- 
facturers consider is the totally inadequate allowance for depreciation 
granted by the Inland Revenue, having regard to the effects of the large 
amount of diluted labour employed, long hours and the extra shifts 
In view of these conditions. the directors have decided to re- 
serve a further £5,000 to take care of this exceptional depreciation. 


ADVANTAGE OF GOVERNMENT “SURPLUS VEHICLE” SCHEME. 

The arrangement to which I referred last year between the Govern- 
ment and the commercial vehicle industry whereby. Government vehicles 
surplus to requirements are taken over by the original manufacturers, is 
working with general satisfaction on both sides, and the continuance of 
the scheme should avoid chaotic conditions so disastrous to the industry 
and causing so much unemployment after the last war. 

Amicable relations continue between employees and the management, 
and the directors would like to regord their appreciation of the untiring 
efforts that have been put forward by all concerned, and to pay their 
tribute to the many part-time workers, men and women, who are giving 
up so much of their leisure to assist the national cause. 

In conclusion, I should also like to pay high tribute to the many 
people who voluntarily give so much time to the various Defence 
Services in connection with our organisation, such as the Home Guard, 
the N.F.S. and the A.R.P.. all of whom_have arrived at a high standard 
of efficiency. 

The report end balance-sheet were unanimously adopted, and the 
meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors. 


SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services ; their families too. 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


1835.) 








(Registered under the 




















(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Head Office: 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
3 The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand, 
issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also Circular Credits 


and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits for fixed periods received 
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Christmas symbolises the dawning of Faith. For 
centuries past, at this period of the year, man has 
experienced Faith with an exaltation of spirit, with 
a sublime feeling of good fellowship. The act of 
giving is the material expression of this good will. 
So let it be this year ... But with less to give, be 
more discerning in your distribution. Think of 
those to whom Faith means Hope—the patients of 
the Royal Cancer Hospital, visited with a malignant 
disease that is among the most dreaded enemies of 
mankind. Hope in the ultimate release fror.. suffering 
is the one straw to which they cling. But their Faith 
in the ability of this great institution to help them 
is threatened by our lack of adequate funds for 
equipment and research. We cannot... we will 
not allow them to lose this Faith in us. Will YOU 
help in this great cause? 





FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


FORM OF BEQUEST OF A LEGACY. 


“TIT give and bequeath unto THE ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL (FREE), 
situate in the Fulham Road, London, the sum of... 


(free of Legacy Duty), to be applied towards carrying ‘on “the “charitable 
design of the said institution.’ 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





OYAL EXCHANGE for Christmas 











is box of King Six Cigars for 

three pairs of stockings. King Six 

are 10j]d. each—or 8/6d. a box of 106, 

PERSONAL 

OY [O EA1, and very digestibie cial In- 
< gredients in BERMALINE EREAD. of ive e the little 
more that means so much to the goodness Ask 
vour Baker, or write BERMALINE Fairley St.. Glen oe Swe 
ert AL. 


] OMBED, burned, but unbeaten, GUY’S H 
S.E.1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in rents alone. 
Please send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY. 
YANCER SUFFERER. Poor woman, net income for 
two, 16s. 4d. Funds for nourishment u: tly needed. 
Jewellery gratefully received. Please help. 348/ on, 
NATIONAL Soctety For CANCER RELIEF (Registered 
2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
I = a aS invader—Tuberculosis. The Bromp- 
ton Hospital for } onoumotien has saved housanie 
from an early death and has restored their capacity to earn a 
livelihood. Please help with a donation 
Brompton in your Will.—The Treasurer, 
Hospital, London, S.W.3 
D* i TUN ONE: W LEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
weive -hour postal lessons. d 3d. in stamps for 
eS R Yurto~n o7 Great Russel! St,. W.C.1 
JPRENDS" BOOK CENTRE, Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1. (opposite Euston Station). Current Quaker, 
religious, social and international literature. Books suitable 
for Christmas gifts. Efficient book service in every way. 
"Phone Euston 3602. 
] ADY, aged 69. Income £25 p.a. Rent 10s. p. w. Lived 
4 abroad and lost all her possessions in the last war; 
trained for a masseuse, but owing to age and ill health earn- 
ings are now negligible. Help urgently needed until _ 
@anent grant is obtained. (Case 226.)—Appeal “S,” Drs- 
TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook "Green, 
London, W.6. 
L stexARY Typewte. goemesy ex. MSS. carbon 
4 cops 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N. MCFARLANE (C), 
The Study 06 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ONOMARK Confidential London Address. Letters 
4 red rected. $s. p.a—BM/MONO 23, W.C.1. 
( UAKERISM.—lInformation and literature respecting 
the Faich and Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the FrrgNDS HOME SERVICE 
Comm™itree, Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
| ») EFRESH YOURSELF n English Country 
L Descriptive List (4d. post free) 
o: 160 INNS and HOTELS 
ProrLe § REFRESHMENT House AssocrATION, Ltp 
St. George’s House, Regent Street, W.1. 
YABBONI, a novel by Susan Miles, author of “ Blind 
\ Men Crossing a Bridge.” 8s. 6d., from BOOKSELLERS 
or A. Daxers, Lrp., 42 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 


Tue UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


More than 100 years’ Banking experience linkitig the 
United Kingdom and world centres with Australasia, 
Sranches throughout Australia and New Zealand 
and correspondents in all parts of the world. 
HEAD OFFICE: 
71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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BOMBAY 
COLOMBO 
CALCUTTA 





ELLERMAN 





Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. 
Tower Building, Liverpool. 
Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, 
Dumbartonshire. 


‘YPARE-TIME WRITING.—If vou are interested in 
.) writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by correspondence 
in spare time with the LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM—the only School under the direct patron- 
age oi the leading newspaper Proprietors. Free advice and 
book, “ Writing for the Press,” from Prospectus Dept. 
L.S.J., $7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574 

YELL YOUR UNWANTED BOOKS. Everybody’s 
N Bookshops pay really high prices for secondhand books 
in good condition. Penguin and other paper-covered 
a up to 4d. each. Up to 6s. for Novels and Technical 
Books. 


No quantity too small or large. 

Collection arranged anywhere, or send or -_ _your 
books to 4 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road. W.C.2, 
and mies cash payment. Temple Bar 4152-3. 
Qenxt STORY WRITING Send 4d. stamps for 

booklet describing world-famous posta " eeecatp 
REGENT INsttTuTE (Dept. 85Q) Palace Gate W. 
T33 GREAT BEVERIDGE BUBBLE 
Meeting, Great Cumberland Hall, Bryanston Street, 
Marble Arch (behind Cumberland Hotel), 8 p.m., Monday’ 
December 14th. Speakers : Capt. Bernard Acworth, D.S.O. 
Mr. S. W. Alexander. ADMISSION FREE 
r}‘UBERCULOSIS MARCHES ON. Casualties are oc- 

l curing every day. Have you bought the Coloured 
Stamps of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS for use on your 
Christmas Letters and Parcels. PLEASE DO SO NOW. 
Everyone’s help is needed. Obtainable, 4s. per 100, from 
the MARCHIONESS OF TITCHFIELD, Tavistock House North, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 

VYPEWRITING. -— Sybil Rang, Literary, Medical, Legal, 

‘| &c. Expert work. Long experience.—17 Hampstead 
Hill Gdns., London, N.W.3. Hampstead 3854. Mod. terms. 

YANTED Magquoid’s Dictionary of English Furniture ; 
W Tipping’s English Homes; Jackson’s English Plate; 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 13th and 14th editions; Libraries 
and Collections of books on all subjects.— RAPHAEL KING, 
Lrp., 28 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 
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} STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

THE WILLIAM & MARY HOTEL 

with its 34 bed rooms (18 in the Guest House), 

PARTICULARLY CATERS FOR THE SERVICES, 

} War Workers, and all passing through on busir 

| bent. ist class restaurant open for non-resident 
Attractive Club cocktail bar. Good rail facilities, 

Write for Winter termes. 

Tel.: 2575 and 


ess 





203911, 














T ADY Cook-housekeeper wanted for junior boarding 

4 school in Oxfordshire next January. Household of 40 

with 30 day pupils for lunches. Esse Cooker. 

| references essential, testifying to orderliness and method 

and knowledge of first-class plain cooking.—Apply, Box 

No. A870. 

M ATHEMATICS Teacher required January for Boys 
Preparatory School. All stages to Public School 

scholarships.—Apply W. F. HoyLanp, The Downs School, 

Colwall, Malvern. 





EDUCATIONAL 


AT MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


A special war-time course can now be 
taken at 29 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1, or 
The Hall, Greatford, Stamford Lincs. 
For prospectus apply to The Secretary. 


Re erens COLLEGE OF ART. 
ANDREW GRANT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Board of Management may award in March, 1943, 
four Scholarships of £45 to £80 per annum for three to five 
years for admission in October, 1943. Candidates must be 
under the age of 19 on Ist October, 1943, and must show 
evidence of exceptional artistic ability. One Scholarship of 
£120 per annum for three years may also be awarded toa 
student who has already reached an advanced stage of 
training and is under the age of 22 on 1st October, 1943. 
The College incorporates Schools of Architecture and Town 
Planning, Design, Painting, and Sculpture, and is well 
endowed with Travelling Scholarships and Fellowships. 
Application Forms and further particulars may be ob- 

tained from the Registrar, College of Art, Lauriston Place, 
Edinburgh, 3. 

Tht last day for receiving applications is 30th January. 
1943. 

} AMPSTEAD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorr, M.A. (Cantab.) 

First-class London training leading to work of nationai 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area.—Prospectus from: Secre- 
TARY, Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire 


He, Study Courses or Children. Prospectus— 
Junior Correspondence School. Box No. A868 
































KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PAS TILLES 


embodying the 


| manufacturing 



































TATCHE S WANTED. New, Old, Disusea, Out o! . { 
W Order. Top prices paid. Send registered. Cash or experience o 
offer by return.—KAY’S (SN) 19 Hopwood Avenue. ° 
Manchester, 4. eighty years 
EXHIBITION } - 
LEX REID & Lara ph 1% King Suen, 
yi St. James’s, S.W.1. Religious and other paintings by _ 
Hans Feibusch. Paintings of Africa and Le — MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
Trevelyan. Daily 10-5. Saturdays 1o-r. ntil Dec. 24th, e . 
7) XHIBIT ION o. Latest Works by H CATARRH: ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
ROGER FURSE GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 
~ At the Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, W.1. 
From Wednesday, Nov. 25th, until Saturday, Dec. 12th. 
e 
APPOINTMENTS 
;)XPERIENCED Resident Lady Secretary wanted nex Thomas Kerfoot & Co, Ltd. 
I 4 January for junior boarding school in Oxfordshire Vale of Bardsley 
High personal qualifications and good references, not neces- Lancashire 
From your Chem ist 2/3 sarily from schools, essential. + mgm - hy 
THOM in present trénd of education is looked for ry by ar- ee 
ee RS EENSOGT 8 CO. t7O, rangeasent from {120 p.a. resident.— Apply, Box No 
ROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF A869. | 
Entered as second ciass mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec, 23, 1896. Printes im Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Lrov., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2, and ‘published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1,—Friday, December 11, 1942, 





